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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF AN ENGLISH CASTLE. 


The readers of the DoLLAR Montuxy will 
examine the excellent engraving on this page 
with much care and pleasure, for it represents 
one of those old English castles, around which 
cluster so many historical associations. To 
the novel-loving reader an English castle pos- 
sesses peculiar interest. It is supposed to 
tem with romanee, with broad halls, rich 
oak wainscots, galleries of pictures, represent- 
lag knights in armor, looking grim and sul- 
len, as though tired of hanging on the walls 
and being stared at by those who crossed the 
Atlantic expressly for the purpose of seeing 


such things; while in the chambers rich tapes- 
try is supposed to be found, worked by the 
delicate hands of some proud earl’s wife or 
daughter. 

In all these particulars Leeds Castle would 
not disappoint our readers. It is a noble old 
pile, with turrets, towers, walls and moate, 
bridges and portcullis, as will be seen bya 
glance at the engraving, while the grounds 
are fit surroundings for such an antique gem. 
In the park, many hundred acres in extent, 
sport deer and fawns, undisturbed by hunters, 
although some of them have to yicld their 
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842 AN ENGLSH CASTLE. 


lives and their haunches about Christmas 
time, for then there is feasting in the halls; 
and while the master and his guests drink 
claret and champagne in their apartments, 
the servants drink ale and mead in theirs, and 
with full as much enjoyment as their superiors. 

Leeds Castle is the property of Mr. C. 
Wykeham Martin,a member of parliament, 
It is situated near the banks of the Medway 
River, and near Maidstone. The castle was 
once honored by a visit from Richard IL, and 
in the reign of Henry V4 Joan of Navarre, 
thé second queen of Henry VE, being accused 
of a conspiracy against her stepson, was sent 
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a prisoner to the castle. The same building 
witnessed the trial of the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, who was aceused by the enemies of her 
lord, with dealing in witcheraft, The unfor- 
tunate lady was found guilty, and sentenced 
to three days’ penance in London, and per- 
petual imprisonmention the Isle of Man. It 
was a cruel trial and a cruel sentence, for the 
poor lady had no more dealings with the devil 
than her accusers. But her husband was in 
the way of the court party, so they struck 
him through his wife. 

The castle also recelved within its walls the 
obstinate madman, George the Third and his 
wife. They 


Coxheath, and on their return to London, 
stopped for one night in the building, et 
they were entertained in a regal manner, and 
slept on the ancient bedstead, which is still to 
be seen in the castle, and is represented op 
this page by an accurate engraving. A gor. 
rect history of the bedstead is not known. Jt 
is reported that this massive piece of furpj- 
ture has been in the castle for many year, 
but the date of its make is lost to the world, 
In one of the apartments of. the castle ig 
be found something that would intetest an 
archeologist. It is a marble mantel-piece, of 
Italian design and most exquisite workmap- 


ship. An engraving of the room and the 
mantel-piece is represented on the next page, 
and it will be seen that the design is original, 
bold and massive. Such a fireplace must be 
gloomy on a winter’s eve, when the flame 
roar and send out their heat, and the shadow: 
dance across the floor and on the walls. 
The castle contains many curiosities, and 
among them poor Anne Boleyn’s casket, and 
two keys. An engraving of these articles 
appears on page 344, and will be looked s! 
with mournful interest, for we cannot belp 
thinking that she was too good a wouias or 
that conceited Mormon, Henry the VIIL, and 
that had her ambition been less, her life would 
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have been longer and’ happier than it was as 
queen ; for no woman ¢ould live with Henry 
gnd feel safe. He had a penchant for behead- 
ing wives, and he indulged in the pastime 
til King Death snatched him from his 
throne, and saved the life of his last spouse. 
Wertake leave of Leeds Castle with reluc- 
tance, but hope to give‘our readers, in future 
of the MONTHLY, some 
more views of baronial mansions and manors. 


. » THE CAVERN BY THE SBA. 

There is a cavern in the island of Hoonga, 
one of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific 
Qeean, which can be entered only by diving 


danger in time, and persuaded her to trust 
herself to him. They got into a canoe; the 
place of her retreat was described to her on 
the way to it. These women swim like mer 
maids, She dived after him, and rose in the 
cavern. In its widest part it is about fifty 
feet, and its medium height is about the same; 
the roof is hung with stalactites. Here he 
brought her the choicest food, the finest cloth- 
ing; mats for her bed, and sandal-wood oil to 
perfume herself; and here, as may be im- 
agined, this Tonga Leander wooed and won 
the maid, whom, to make the interest com- 
plete, he had long loved in secret when he had 
no hope. Meantime he prepared, with all his 


CHIMNEY-PIECE, LEEDS CASTLE, 


into the sea, and has no other light but what 
is reflected from the bottom of the water. A 
young chief discovered it accidentally, while 
after a turtle; and the use which he 

made of his discovery will probably be sung 
it More than one European language, so beau- 
tiftily is it adapted for a tale in verse. There 
Was 4 tyrannical governor at Vavaoo, against 
Whomi one of the chiefs formed a plan of in- 
surrection; it was betrayed, and the chief, 
with all his family and kin, was ordered to be 
destroyed. He had a beautiful daughter, be- 
Wothed to a chief of high rank, and she was 
tlsofheluded in the sentence. The youth who 
found the cavern, and kept the secret to 
himself, loved this damsél; he told’ her the 


dependents, male and female, to emigrate in 
secret to the Fiji Islands, The intention was 
80 well concealed, that they embarked in safe- 
ty; and his people asked him, at the point of 
their departure, if he would not take with him 
a Tonga wife—and accordingly, to their great 
astonishment, haying steered close to a rock, 
he desired them to wait while he went into 
the sea to fetch her, jumped overboard, and 
just as they were beginning to be alarmed at 
his long disappearance, he rose with his mis- 
tress from the water. This story is not defi- 
cient in that which all stories should have to 
be perfectly delightful—a fortunate conclusion. 
The party remained at the Fijis till the op- 
pressor died, and then returned to Vavaoo. 
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A GREATER THAN WELLINGTON, 
We will relate a story told of a great sheep 
farmer—no one of the old “gentleman ten- 
ants,” verily—who, though he could neither 
read nor write, had nevertheless made a large 
fortune by sheep-farming, and was open to 
any degree of flattery as to his abilities in 
this department of labor. A purchaser know- 
ing his weakness, and anxious to ingratiate 
himself into his good graces, ventured one 
evening over their whiskey-toddy to remark: 
* Tam of opinion, sir, that you are a greater 
man than even the Duke of Wellington!” 
“Hoot, toot!” replied the sheep farmer, 
modestly hanging his head with a pleasing 
smile, and taking a large pinch of snuff. 
“That is too much—too much by far—by far.” 
But his guest, after expatiating for a while 
upon the great powers of his host in collect- 


ENORMOUS CONDOR. 

In the course of the day, I had an opportu. 
nity of shooting a condor; it was so satiated 
with its repast on the carcase of a dead horse 
as to suffer me to approach within pistol shot 
before it extended its wings to take flight, 
which to me was a signal to fire; and having 
loaded with an ample charge of pellets, my 
aim proved effectual and fatal. What a for- 
midable monster did I behold in the ravine 
beneath me, screaming and flapping in the 
last convulsive struggles of life! It may be 
difficult to believe that the most gigantic ani- 
mal that inhabits the earth or the ocean, can 
be equalled by a tenant of air; and those per- 
sons who have never seen a larger bird than 
our mountain eagle, will probably read with 
astonishment, of a species of that same bird, 
in the southern hemisphere, being so large 
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ng and concentrating upon a Southern mar- 
ket a flock of sheep, suggested the question: 
“Could the Duke of Wellington have done 
that ?” 

The sheep farmer thought a little, snuffed, 
took a glass of toddy, and replied: “The 
Duke of Wellington was, no doot, a clever 
man; very, very clever, I believe. They tell 
me he was a good soger; but then, d’ye see, 
he had reasonable men to deal with—captains, 
and majors, and generals, that could under- 
stand him, every one of them, both officers 
and men; but I’m not so sure, after all, if he 
could manage, say twenty thousand sheep, be- 
sides black cattle, that could not understand 
one word he said, Gaelic or English, and 
bring every hoof 0’ them to Fa’kirk Tryst! I 
doot it—I doot it! But Z have done that!” 
The inference was evideat. 


and strong as to seize an ox with its talons 
and lift it into the air, whence it lets it fall to 
the ground, in order to kill and prey upon the 
carcase. But this astonishment must in a 
great measure subside, when the dimensions 
of the bird are talsen into consideration, and 
which, incredible as they may appear, I now 
insert verbatim, from a note taken down with 
my own hand. “ When the wings were spread, 
they measured forty feet in extent, from point 
to point; the feathers are twenty feet in 
length; and the quill part eight inches in cir- 
cumference. It is said to have power sufli- 
cient to carry off a large rhinoceros.”—Tem- 
ple’s Travels in Peru. 


In the small town of Andover, in Hamp- 
shire, England, the stocks are still used 254 


‘| means of punishment. 
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WEST POINT SCENES, 

The present war has provoked much criti- 
cism as to the value of military teachings at 
West Point. The question is not yet decided 
ju the minds of some, and it is not likely that 
itwill be for years to come; for, of course, 
most of our volunteer officers think that a 
military education obtained at West Point is 
greatly exaggerated, while the graduate, fresh 
from his studies and severe discipline, is dis- 
posed to look with some degree of coldness 


form. A class are engaged, under the charge 
of an instructor, in making fascines. These 
are baskets of cylindrical form, made of young 
saplings and withes, and being filled with 
sand, are used to construct batteries and re- 
doubts or breastworks; and very useful arti- 
cles our generals have found them, especially: 
at Yorktown, at Vicksburg and Charleston. 
In fact, a siege, or a defence, cannot well be 
maintained without an unlimited supply of 
fascines, but it is not necessary to visit West 


CADETS MAKING FASCINES, 


upon the soldier who has acquired a military 


tdueation through the aid of hard knocks and 


bloody Battles. We have no means of decid- 
ing who is right and who is wrong. We want 
the regulars and the volunteers to work har- 
moniously in the great cause, and a grateful 
nation will see that each class has its full 
share of praise. 

The engraving on this page is a representa- 
tion of one of the important duties which a 
cadet at West Point is called upon to per- 


Point to learn how to make them; the green- 
est of soldiers can fashion one after a little 


One of the most delightful retreats in the 
vicinity of West Point is “the Cemetery,” 
which is situated about a mile to the north- 
west of the parade ground, and is reached by 
a road which leads out of the west gate of the 
grounds, and after passing around a portion 
of the base of Mount Independence, above the 
village of Camptown, it approaches the ceme- 
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tery, or, more properly, burial-ground. Here | eyes are familiar, backed by the quaint towers 
the visitor will see some of the finest speci~ | and doines of the ancient city,make up ay 
mens of monumental architecture which éver | Oriental picture of strange interest and 
graced a burial-ground or adorned acemetery. | nificance. Shiraz, the capital of that province 
Our artist has selected the oldest and most | of Persia known by the name of Pars, and 
imposing one for illustration, but it has been formerly one of the most important in the 
seen by too many to need from us any further} country, was in reality the nucleus of the 
| Persian empire, the name of which is «a cor- 
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CADETS’ MONUMENT AND CEMETERY. 


PERSIAN ARMY ENCAMPMENT.’ | ruption of the word Fars. | Tho people of 
The engraving on page 347 is a corréct and» Shiraz bear a warlike character, and have 
striking representation of the Persian army rendered themselves formidable, at some 
as it lately appeared when encamped under periods, as the most resolute antagonists of 
the walls of Shiraz. The tents, the infantry the Persian monarchs; and at others, as the 
and guns, the horsemen with their high caps most courageous supporters of the dynasty. 
and peculiar uniforms, all ditferent from the On the oceasion to which our engraving te 
figures and the equipment with which western | fers, the troops of the shah were encamped in 
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OOSTUME OF THE ABYS6INIAN SOLDIER, 


the great plains of Shiraz, outside the walls of 
the city. Shiraz, towards the south, is only a 
few days’ journey from the Gulf of Persia. 
Among the troops might be seen the various 
tribes of Persia, including the celebrated 
Tuffekedjis, exceeding in number the tribes 


collected by the shah from all other parts of 
his empire. Unfortunately for Persia, she 
can boast of few troops well-drilled and dis- 
ciplined; so that she could hardly hope to 
make any stand against the well-commanded 
troops of Russia or England,and both nations 
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AN ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER. 


are continually threatening her. Neverthe- 
less, the Persian soldier is not to be despised, 
seeing that he is sober, steady, active, and 
possesses great powers of endurance. The in- 
troduction of the European drill among all 
the troops of the East, while it has inereased 
their effectiveness, shows conclusively that the 
Oriental rulers have lost much of their haughty 
self-reliance and bigoted pride. It is a tacit 
acknowledgment of the superiority of the 
“infidels ” in arms—a confession that the men 
of the West must be met with the weapons 
and warfare of the West. On the plains of 
Egypt, more than half a century ago, Napo- 
leon the Great inflicted a severe lesson on the 
pride of the Orientals.in the famous battle of 
the pyramids, when the cavalry of Mourad 
Bey, till then deemed peerless and invincible, 
were shattered before the inflexible bayonets 
and the rolling volleys of the unbroken squares 
of French infantry, and disappeared like water 
sinking into sand. Of little avail are fiery 
valor and individual mastery of the weapons 
of war, compared with that unity of action 
and steady endurance which make of an 
English or French army a huge machine of 
terrible momentum and overwhelming force. 


AN ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER. 


Abyssinia, a land of great fertility, with a 
mild climate and rich fields, and a lively and 
intelligent population, is surrounded on all 
sidesby barbarians, who are daily crowding 
upon it, and compel the inhabitants to live 
with arms in their hands, Since the emperors 
have suffered the power to fall into the hands 
of their lieutenants, the governors of prov- 
inces, civil war has become permanent, the 
savages have shown themselves more and 
more threatening, society is disorganized, the 
country has become a camp, every inhabitant 
is agoldier, and the military costume every- 
where prevails. Our illustration on page 348 
shows a soldier in his simple dress. Over a 
pair of drawers of cotton cloth descending 
half way down the leg, the Abyssinian warrior 
drapes a piece of white cloth of the same tis- 
sue, suspended by a strip of sheepskin with 
the wool on. If he is a Christian, he wears 
his hair, and round his neck the silk ¢ord 
(matab) which distinguishes him. If he is a 

an, he borrows from his co-religionist 
aemall turban and enriches his head with 
amulets. His shield is covered with rhinoc- 
eros hide, and ornamented w th along strip of 
sheepskin ending in a point, »nd by its side he 
displays a narrow strap stuckd with nails, 


‘large buttons, and pieces of metal. Two 
lances with very sharp heads serve him for 
weapons when he is not armed with a match- 
lock.. This wild costume is very striking 
when worn by.a large body of troops. Some 
of them march on foot, others on horseback, 
and some are mounted on mules. The chiefs 
are distinguished by some additional orna- 
ments, and particularly a red fillet around the 
head. They are followed by numerous ser- 
vants, When the empire was in its glory, 
there was a sort of regular army in Abyssinia. 
It formed the nucleus of the forces of the 
negous (emperors) which were composed in a 
great part of irregular troops. When these 
troops marched, they moved in great style for 
barbarian warriors, being accompanied by 
large bands of musicians, blowing flutes and 
horns and beating drums. The horses richly 
caparisoned, galloped in the van or the flank, 
presenting a lively picture of barbarian chiv- 
alry. The main body of the column was com- 
posed of infantry armed with glittering spears 
that flashed in the African sunlight, while 
their huge-orbed shields and fantastic orna- 
ments made up such a mass as the eye of the 
painter loves to look upon, however disdain- 
fully the military man might regard such a 
display. Of course such troops were only fit 
to cope with bodies similarly organized and 
armed—a regiment of European regulars 
would have scattered them to the winds. 
Probably the material of all the African and 
Asiatic people is hardly of any more efficient 


In many things it is very manifest the world 
has made no progress, asthe excavations of 
Egypt and Pompeii attest. There are no 
roads in the world now that will at all com- 
pare with those of ancient Rome. _ Eyen,our 
best street pavements hold no comparison 
with them. The Appian Way, which -was 
made three hundred years before Christ, ran 
from Rome to Capua, about one hundred and 
forty miles, and part of it was through the 
Pontine, Marshes. Nine hundred years after 
its construction, it was described by Poreopius 
as showing no appearance of waste or ruin. 
It was composed of large square blocks of free- 
stone, so well fitted as to show no joint, the 
whole looking like one stone. The bed under- 
neath was broken stone, grouted with cement. 
Parts of this road are still sound, and bid fair 
so to remain. The Flaminian Way, made 190 


years before Christ, was 180 miles long: 
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When green leaves rustle overhead, 
How little reck we of the frown: 
think that summer's leafy pride, 
‘The Vlasts of autumn shower down. 
Who cares for Norland gales to come, 


While south winds kies the rosebud’s bloom? 


When dainty spring with liberal hand 
Doth hang her leafy banners free, 


And sycamores and seented limes iw 


| palace homes for bird and bee: 
all the whole bright summer leng 
. Are musical with chirp and song. 


Bat time speeds on, from bud te bloom, 
From ripened prime to sere decay, 

And leaves that summér zepliyrs kissed, 
By sterner blasts are torn away ; 


Then autumn, like a miser old, 
Coins all their beauty into gold. 


O Heart! that in the sweet spring-tide 
Of innocent youth, so fair to see, 

Dost hang thy leafy wreaths of hope 
O’er each pure branch and rugged tree, 

Each garland that thy fancy weaves 

Will soon be scattered like the leaves. 


And thou may’st see them all depart, 

Still dropping, dropping from the tree; 
Ani death, and loss, and worldly change, 
May snatch them all away from thee. 

Though springing fair and verdant now, 
Stern winds will.tear them from the bough. 
Yet, courage! spite of lightning winds, 
And lowering skies, though leaves may fall, 
‘Some hopes there are beyond the grave, 
And thou wilt find them best of all; 


» And when this life grows faint and cold, 
' Like autunm leaves they change to gold. 
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VIEW OF LAKE ONTARIO. 

The interesting prospective view which is 
given on page 351 possesses a deep and mel- 
ancholy interest, for in 1857 a terrible railroad 
accident occurred at the bridge which can be 
seen under the suspension bridge. The two 
cross the Desjardins Canal, some few miles 
from Hamiltou, Canada West. The loss of 
life was frightful, and for many weeks there 
was mourning in the United States and the 
Canadas, 

The view of Lake Ontario from the bridges, 
or the high hills in the rear, near Dundas, fs 
superb, and has been enjoyed last summer by 
thousands of tourists, seeking for the pleasant 
and beautiful. Hamilton, which is seen in the 
distance, is a pleasant place in the summer and 
autumn, and is honored with the presence of 
many Americans during the travelling months. 
An excellent view of the lake, with its waters 
studded with steamers and sailing vessels, is 
obtained at Hamilton. 

ABOUT GINGER. 

This is the root, or rather the underground 
stem, of a plant which is a native of the East 
Indies; but is now grown in many other 
tropical countries. The stem grows two or 
three feet high, and is reed-like; the flowers 
are borne on a separate stalk, of a dark pur- 
ple color, and appear from between broad 
scales, Our supply comes from both the East 
and West Indies; and is imported in the root, 
which differs much in appearance and quality. 
When scalded as soon as it is taken up, and 
dried in the sun, it has a dark brownish color; 
but if the root is scraped before it is dried, it 
is much lighter in appearance. Some of the 
finer kinds are not only scraped, but bleached, 
and are known as white ginger. The root is 
retailed in powder, and in the grinding is fre- 
quently adulterated with meal and similar 
substances; several grades of ginger being 
kept at the wholesale stores at prices corre- 
sponding to the amountof adulteration. The 
preserved ginger, which is brought in jars 
from China, is prepared from the young and 
tender roots, before they have become stringy, 
or have acquired a very powerful pungency. 
The fresh root is imported from the. West 
Indies, and is frequently sold in cities for the 
purpose of flavoring citron, melon, and other 
preserves. These fresh foots, which are 
usually brought in the fall, may be’ planted in 
a pot and kept through the winter, and in the 
summer turned ont into @ warm place in the 
garden, where they will flouri#h in hot weather. 


OF LAKE ONTARIO. 


A NATION OF PIGMIES. 

In the Bay of Bengal, on the very high road 
of commerce, is @ group of islands thickly 
covered with impenetrable jungle, and swarm- 
ing with leeches in the rainy, and ticks in the 
dry season. Except a species of pig, until re- 
cently unknown to science, there are no wild 
animals that offer any molestation to man; 
but to make up for this deficiency, the human 
inhabitants are among the most savage and 
hostile that voyagers have ever. encountered. 
They may truly be termed a nation of pig- 
mies, being on an average only four feet five 
inches high, and weighing from seventy to 
seventy-five pounds; but they are well-pro- 
portioned, and display an agility and nimble- 
ness truly wonderful. Their skin is dark, 
though not black as that of the negro, and 
their faces decidedly ugly. They go entirely 
naked, shave off the hair of their head with 
pieces of bamboo or broken bottle, and further 
increase their unsightly appearance by daub- 
ing themselves all over with a mixture of red 
ochre and oil, or covering their persons to- 
wards nightfall with a thick coating of soft 
mud, to serve as a protection against the mos- 
quitoes, with which, in addition to the leeches 
and ticks, they seem to be tormented the 
whole year round. They are excellent swim- 
mers, taking to the water almost before they 
can walk ; and they rely upon the sea for the 
principal supply of their food—turtles, oysters 
and fish. 

THE CLIMATE OF CHINA. 

In all parts of China, the hottest months in 
the year are July and August. In the north 
the heat is very oppressive from the middle of 
June to the end of August. About Hong 
Kong and Canton, the oppressive heat com- 
mences a little earlier and lasts longer, al- 
though it is not quite so intense as it is 
further north. The registering thermometer 
in July and August at Hong Kong frequently 
stands ‘as high as 90 deg., and one day reached 
04 deg. in the shade. In Shanghai and Ningpo 
the same thermometer stands sometimes for 
days at 100 deg. But the hottest months are 
not the most anhealthy. InSeptember, when 
the monsoon begins to change, and when the 
northerly winds come down, filatives as well 
&s foreigners suffer much from fever and dy 
entery. The excessive summer heat seems to 
weaken the conétitution, and thus renders It 
more easily affegted by the sudden changes of 
temperature which occur at this season of the 
year. The rivers of China are very unhealthy. 
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BOULOGNE SHRIMP WOMAN, 

The sketch on this page represents a shrimp 
woman of Boulogne, one of a class who can 
be seen daily on her way to market. It will 
be noticed that her form is bent under the 
heavy load which is strapped to her back, and 
that she carries on her shoulder the née with 
which she collects the shrimps on the sea 
shore. The method of capturing them is to 
wade into the water, and push the net before 
ber, These shrimps are in great demand and 
bring « high price in the Boulogne fish- 
market. This method of obtaining a living Is 
very common one in Boulogne. 


, BATHING IN THE DEAD SBA. 

Though in breadth not exceeding ten miles, 
the Dead Sea seems boundless to the eye when 
looking from north to south, and the murmur 
of wavea, as they break op ite flint-strewn 
hore, together with the lines of drift-wood 
aad fragments of bitumen on the beach, give 
'o its waters a resemblance to the ocean. 
Curious to experience the sensations of swim- 
ming in so strange a sea, says a traveller, I put 
Ye the test the accounts of the extreme buoy- 


| 


so strong that the chief difficulty was to keep 
sufficiently submerged, the feet starting up in 
the air at every vigorous stroke. When fioat- 
ing, half the body rose above the surface, and, 
with a pillow, one might have slept upon the 
water. Aftera time, the strangeness of the 
sensation in some measure disappeared, and 
on approaching the shore I carelessly dropped 
my feet to walk out—when lo! as if a bladder 
had been attached to each heel, they flew up- 
wards; the struggle te recover myself sent 
my head down, the vilely bitter and briny wa- 
ter, from which I had hitherto guarded my 
head, now rushed into my mouth, eyes, ears 


and nose, and for one horrible moment the 
only doubt I had was whether I was to be 
drowned or poisoned. Coming to the surface, 
however, I swam to land, making no further 
attempt to walk in deep water, which, 1 am 
inclined to believe, is almost impossible. 


Love, it has been said, fows downward. 
The love of parents for their ebildren has al- 
ways been far more powerful than that of 
children for their parents; and who among 
sey felt in it,and I was quickly convinced | the sons of men ever loved God with a thou- 

Was no exaggeration in what I had'| sandth part of the love which God has mani- 
heard. I found the water almost tepid, and fested to us—Hare. 
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| THR DUTCHMEN’S DEVICE. 
Im the year 1787, there happened to bea 
difference between the Dutch factory at the 
cape, and the Hottentots.. One of the former, 
being up the country, was killed by one of the 
Hottentots; whereupon the chiefs or heads of 
the people were summoned to find out the of 
fender, and bring him to the Bar of Trade, 
and there punish him, aeeording to their man- 
ner, for so great a ¢rime. This was: carried 
inte éxecution in the following singular way: 
The Hottentots made a great fire, and brought 
the criminal, attended by all his friends and 
relations, who took their leave of him, not in 
sorrowful lamentations, but in feasting, danc- 
ing and drinking the unfortunate 
criminal had been plentifully supplied with 
liquor, so that he was rendered insensible, his 
friends made him dance till he yas quite spent 
with fatigue; in that state théyithrew him 
into the fire, and concluded the hoPid@seene 
with a hideous howl, which they set 
diately after the crimindl was despatched, 
Some time after this, on@ of the faetery~ 
people, by some accident orn a quarrél, Kill- 
eda Hottentot; upon Whidh the great men 
came and demanded justiee-for the of 
their countryman; but the offender happened 
to be one of the best accountatite, and a per- 
son of essential importance to €@ factory. 
However, the crafty Dutchmen deVised means 
to render satisfaction to the n , and to 
appease their anger, under a coldP@f justice, 
by the following scheme: On thé@aj appoiat- | 
ed for the execution of the supposed. mar- 
derer, the Hottentote.assembled in great num- 
bers to view the scene. A-scaffold was erect- 
ed, and the criminal-was brought forth, dress- 
ed in white, atteuded by the usual 
and after various ceremonies, a Sati rece 
tioner presented to hima flaming draug 
which the ignorant Hottentots supposed was 
to render an atonement for the loss of their 
deceased tountryman. ‘The criminal received 
fils potion, which was tio ‘other than 4 little 
burning brantly, with all the outward signs of 
horror’ and dread; his head’ shook, his body 
trembled, and his whole frame ‘appeared in 
the most violent agitation; he at ‘last, with 
seeming reluctance; swallowed the draught, 
and, after présérving the appeafance of trem- 
bling and agitation « féw moments, fell down 
apparently dead, and a blanket'was immedi- 
ately throwh over him. ‘The Hottentdts then 
made a shotit that Yent the sir, and retired 
perfectly pleased, fifst Observing, “that the 
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for thé former had put the fire into the ¢rimi. 
nal, whereas they had put the criminal into 
the fire.” 


'7 A CHEERFUL SPIRIT. 

Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fill the 
soul fall of harmony; it composes music for 
ehurches and hearts; it makes and publishes 
glorifications of God; it produces thankful- 
ness, and serves the end of charity; and, when 
the oil of gladness runs over, it makes bright 
and tall emissions of light and holy fires, 
reaching up to a cloud, and making joy round 
about; and, therefore, since it is so innocent, 
and may be so pious and full of holy advan- 
tages, whatsoever can minister to this holy 
joy does set forward the work of religion and 
charity. And, indeed, charity itself, which is 
the vertical top of all religion, is nothing else 
but an union of joys concentrated in the 
heartyand reflected from all the angles of our 
lifé and intercourse. It is a rejoicing in God, 


‘@gladness in our neighbor's good, a pleas- 


tie Ip: doing him good, a rejoicing with him; 

andWithout love we cannot have any joy at 

AN IRISH. CERTIFICATE. 

The following a'verbatim transcript of 
the census return handed in by a resident in 
the county of Meath, Ireland: “ My name is 
Joney Dooley i is a fiddler by my trade i plays 
6n sundays for the boys & gurls of the place, 
i am ‘married to judy bigie, I have too dorters 
| on Belongin to me and the belons to judy afore 
I married her, we are all meals & femeals i is 
057 years last lamis day judy is 40 1-2 yere 
when the time comes my girl Rosy she is 
r twenty yeres on our lady day, in arvist and 
moly is tenty too on the fair day of Fobir,i 
have my site & my health i have 1 stick foot i 
broke it slidin many years ago, the other is as 
good as ever, i is born in Connot and judy is 
born Here, i isa Roman Catholick and judy 
is the same to the backbone, this is alli can 
say about us sined Joney dooley.” 


JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, ST. LOUIS. 

The engraving on page 355 represents the 
Jewish Synagogue in St. Louis, Missoari, on 
the corner of Sixth Street. It is most peculiar 
in its architecture, but certainly presents a pic- 
turésque appearance. It is very Oriental in 
its character, and this peculiarity is rendered 
the more striking by the aspect of the build 
ings fn its” immediate vicinity, which — 


Dutch had been more severe than themselves; 
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PROCESSION OF THE FETE DIEU. 

An aquatic procession is always an inter- 
esting spectacle. There is something in the 
gliding motion of decorated galleys and barges 
which enhances the pomp and pageantry of a 
parade. The imagination can scarcely con- 
ceive of a more brilliant scene than that pre- 
sented by Venice in the olden time, when its 
myriad gondolas followed in the wake of the 
doge’s Bucentaur, to see “ the Adriatic wedded 
by the duke.” Even a lord mayor’s show on 


the Thames is an imposing spectacle. In the 
scene on page 356 the sumptuous and ban- 
nered galleys and barges, crowded with peo- 


are erected, Beneath the larger one an altar 
is placed. Before this the priest performs a 
solemn mass, and administers the sacrament 
to those who may be disposed to partake of it. 
The barge is then rowed round the lake, 
mosicians fill the air with music, and the 
Tyrolese huntsmen fire volleys of musketry 
as it gently glides through the water, followed 
by innumerable boats, bearing banners ot 
every color. The streets are also thronged 
with people in their holiday attire, and the 
churches are crowded throughout the day, 
while the clergy pass and repass in endless 
processions through the crowded city, be- 
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ple, that cover the water, prodwee a fine effect 
with such accessaries as the miagnificent 
scenery of the lake of Gmunden. At the 
town of this name in Upper Austria, situated 
among the finest scenery, and beilt on the 
borders of the lake of Gmunden, or ‘Traun, 
Various ceremonies peculiar to the Roman 
Catholic religion are performed during the 
Easter week, The most attractive is that 
which takes place on the lake, in the presence 
of the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, the 
civil and military authorities, andthe whole 
Population of the neighboring country. On 
the deck of a large barge a couple of awnings 


stowing their blessing and sprinkling holy 
water on those who line their path. The cos- 
tume of the men is picturesque. The men 
wear long brown jackets, pointed hats, 
mounted with plumes, and gaily-colored rib- 
bons, black velvet breeches, and white stock- 
ings. The women wear white petticoats, a 
black velvet bodice, loose jacket, and colored 
apron, and on the back part of their head 
many of them wear a handkerchief which is 
more becoming than the hat usually worn. 


National vanity is but personal vanity mag- 
nified many million times, 
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THE TEAR. 


BY A. I. CUMMINGS. 


Tell me, my friend, what is a tear, 
But the o’erflowing of the heart, 
Whose crystal gems as they appear, 

A type of joy, or grief impart ? 


What gives a sacredness sublime 
To these effusions of the soul, 

That makes our best affections chime, 
When sympathy has the control? 


Is it affection that doth fill 

Our bosoms with a kindred flame, 
That in the hour of good or ill, 

Proves by a tear its hallowed name? 


Who ever cursed the falling tear. 
To sympathy and friendship given? 

Sure, such an one, unwelcome here, 
Is fit for neither earth nor heaven. 


Sacred to virtue is the tear 
That owns a sympathizing breast, 
Where friendship may, without a fear, 
In confidence forever rest! 


The orphan’s tear !—God bless the hand 
That wipes it tenderly away ; 

That lights the heart by friendship’s wand, 
And turns its darkness into day. 


On such a deed angels can smile, 

While heaven and all its hosts approve; 
True sympathy that’s undefiled, 

Is but the counterpart of love. 


The tear of joy when beauty weeps, 
Add charms to loveliness, and brings 

A calm serene which e’er bespeaks 
Sweet music on affection’s strings. 


But, ah! when sorrow lights her lamp 
At fading beauty’s funeral pile, 

Her tears upon the soul, so damp, 
Wash out the last fond trace of smiles. 


The tear, more potent on the soul 
Than overflowing rapture, lends 
A test, that can our thoughts control, 

In the selection of our friends. 


Love, it has been said, flows downward. 
The love of parents for their children’ has al- 
ways been far more powerful than that of 
children for their parents; and who among 


the sons of men ever loved God with a thou-. 


tandth part of the love which God has mani- 
fested to us.—Hare. 


. THE FALSE AND THE TRUE: 
—OR,— 

ANNIE CARLISLE'S LOVES. 


BY ERLE DALLAS. 


CHAPTER L. 
“ God help thee then! 
T'll see thy face no more; 
Like water spilled upon the plain, 
Not to be gathered up again, 
Is the old love [ bore.” 


| Click! there was a sudden break in the 
rapid, monotonous hum of the sewing-ma- 
chine. Mrs. Dana sitting by, fair of face and 
smooth of tongue, paused in the midst of her 
remarks to inquire very innocently, “ What is 
the matter ?” 

“T have broken a needle,” answered Annie 
Carlisle as quietly. She supplied its place 
with another, conscious that Mrs. Dana’s cold 
blue eyes were watching her intently all the 
while, with a transparent pretext of exam- 
ining the machine. 

Perhaps she regarded its operator as some- 
thing no less mechanical, a mere automaton, 
destitute of the refined sensibilities and acute 
perceptions which are supposed to belong 
only to upper ten-dom. So thought Annie, 
resuming her work with a composure that be- 
lied the desperate beating of her heart. Fur- 
tively glancing at her now. and then, the lady 
went on: 

“Yes, as I was saying, Arthur will bea 
happy Benedict before long. His engage- 
ment with Miss Vinal has already lasted 
sometime, and there is no reason why they 
should not be married at once. You have 
seen Miss Vinal, I believe.” 

“ Yes; she is very beautiful.” 

“Is she not? Besides being wealthy, and 
of very good family. I think more of the last 
thatranything else. You see, Arthur has so 
many free and easy notions, I have been half 
afraid he might be led. away by.a foolish fan- 
cy for some one beneath his own station, in 
which case I should certainly have felt it my 
duty to interfere. Young men will have their 
love-affairs, all well enough perhaps, so long 
as they do not get entangled inthem. But I 
think any one must regret when they end in 
imprudent marriages that are very apt to 
bring trouble to both parties. I am glad that 


anything serious. Better be alittle wild, dear 


Arthur’s good sense has preserved him from. 
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fellow, than lose caste by a foolish and un- 
equal match.” 

She rose, and came over to Annie, her face 
overspread with the wily smile it had worn 
throughout the conversation. 

“ How beautiful that stitching looks. And 
you have nearly finished ittoo. You are very 
expert. Ithink I must allow you the rest of 
the day when that is done.” 

“Thank you; it will take me sometime yet, 
to finish,” answered Annie’ Carlisle. quietly, 
wondering how much longer she must endure 
the stealthy gaze that seemed noting her very 
heart-throbs. 

Mrs Dana drew a little nearer. 

“Well, don’t overwork yourself, my- dear. 
You are lvoking rather flushed just now. I 
am afraid your head aches.” 

' The considerate words, the tender insin- 
uating tones were very well chosen; as was 
also the caressing touch of her white, jewelled 
fingers, as they lingered a moment on the 
girl’s upturned forehead. Annie was deceiv- 
ed by neither. She forced herself to look up 
calmly into the smiling face bent over her, 
and to meet the watchful eyes with a steady 
coolness that slightly disconcerted their owner. 

“Tam very well, thank you. I never was 
better. Your anxiety is quite thrown away 
upon me, Mrs. Dana,” she said, pleasantly. 

“Tam truly glad to hearit. It would be 

such a serious thing for you to lose your 
health, now that you have no one to provide 
for you. If you were only married now, and 
free from all anxiety about your support. 
And that reminds me of something I heard 
the other day about your declining a very ex- 
cellent offer from a young carpenter in your 
neighborhood, a very nice man, and deeply in 
love with you, I remember it was said. What 
possible motive could you have for refusing 
him ?” 

“The very simple one that I do not love 
him well enough to be his wife,” replied An- 
nie, with a blush. She was vexed at Mrs. Da- 
na’s want of delicacy in referring to the 
matter. 

“But, my dear, consider how much pleas- 
anter it would be to have ahome of your 
own, with a kind husband to provide for all 
your wants. As for the love, that would be 
likely to come in good time of itself, when 
you found how much there was to be thankful 
for.” 

“T believe in making sure of it before mar- 
riage, rather than taking my chance of it af- 


I should make a very poor wife to one I had 
no instinctive regard for from the first. The 
comforts and luxuries of a home would seem 
little to me if by any means I missed the pleas- 
ure of a mutual affection. No! the man J 
may marry shall at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he is loved with the best and 
fullest love Iam capable of giving.” 
Mrs. Dana half sighed. Perhaps years ago, 
before she had sold her beauty for a rich hus- 
band, she might have had some such simple 
honest theories of her own. They had given 
place to very worldly doctrines since, and she 
did not like the girl any better for reviving 
them. 
“Well,” she said, with her honeyed smile, 
“T hope you may live to realize all your pret: 
ty fancies. It is what few women do. Don't 
expect too much, however, and be sure of the 
gentleman’s love and good intentions, before 
you set your heart upon him.” 
With this covert sneer, disguised in the 
kindest tone, the lady gracefully retired from 
the room. She had to confess herself baffled. 
She had not lingered thus long, talking con- 
fidentially to her seamstress, without a pur- 
pose, and although to appearance that pur- 
pose had failed, she was confident her words 
had left behind the sting and heart-burn she 
had though to see manifested. 
Annie Carlisle had worked for her more or 
less ever since she first came to the city, over 
a year previous. Mrs, Dana had only one 
son at home at the time, the youngest, Ar 
thur, a handsome, dashing, fascinating young 
man of four-and-twenty. This gentleman was 
not slow in discovering that his mother's 
seamstress hada very lovely face, with the 
softest brown eyes and hair in the world. 
He got into the habit of strolling into the 
sewing-room when she was there, lounging 
carelessly over her chair, and wiling away 
dull time with watching her pretty face and 
nimble fingers. Thus an intimacy began 
which speedily grew into love; with him it 
was the mere pastime of the passing hour; 
with her, hope, faith, all that makes life dear 
and sacred. She never doubted his inten- 
tions; she was a very woman in her trust and 
unwavering confidence, and fully believed 
that at some future time he would make her 
his wife. He had promised to, only mention 
ing his mother’s ambitious views for him as 4 
reason for present secrecy. 

Just as if that shrewd lady was in blissful 
ignorance of his frequent visits to the sewing- 


terwards,” said Annie, smiling. “I am afraid 


reom, which adjoined his own, and was there 
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fore very convenient. Just as if she had not 
already calculated on the strength of his new 
fancy, and argued no harm to the engagement 
she had in prospect forhim. Once convinced 
that her son had no intention of disgracing 
himself by an unequal marriage with her 
seamstress, and she let him take his way un- 
concerned. The girl might be weak and so 
be brought into disgrace, or she might be vir- 
tuous and break her heart, that was no affair 
of Mrs. Dana’s. She had determined on an 


gristoeratic match for her son, and all these 


minor matters must give place. 

To do Arthur Dana justice, he had no vil- 
lanous intentions with regard to Annie, not 
even after he had yielded to his mother’s 
wishes, and effected an engagement with Miss 
Vinal. He was only amusing himself, with- 
out thinking of the time to come, and Aanie, 
ignorant of any cloud in the future, gratefully 
accepted this sunshine brightening her present 
life and was happy. Mrs. Dana’s carefully 
worded reference to her son’s marriage had 
fallen upon her like a sudden blow, but her 
indignant pride had kept back the weakness 
that lady had maliciously longed to see dis- 
played. 

She was so thankful afterwards that she 
had not given way. Her cheek was still burn- 
ing from Mrs. Dana’s last shaft, when the door 
reopened, and she came in again dressed for 
a ride. 

“Tam going out in the carriage. If Ar- 
thur should happen to come in here while I 
am away—he does sometimes, does he not ?— 
will you please tell him Miss Vinal is coming 
home with me, and ask him to wait for us? 
He may not be aware she is coming, and would 
be disappointed at not seeing her.” 

Annie bowed assent, and was finally left 
alone to herself. She worked on and on, with 
akind of desperate energy, not daring to stop, 
lest the wild thoughts that went surging 
through her brain should overcome her. Her 
mind was in a tumult, feeling usurping reason 
and goading her into action for relief. 

Gradually her intense excitement cooled, 
and she became able to reflect on the intelli- 
genee she had heard with some degree of calm- 
ness. So this was to be the end of all her 
bight hopes and Spanish castles. She was 
hotambitious. She had not loved Arthur for 
hit wealth or position, and the idea that he 
could think less of her for the want of these, 
ladmever once been harbored in her mind. 

Shehad thought him so ood, so noble! 
the had been so proud of his generous love! 


She remembered wondering once when Miss 
Vinal, handsome and splendidly dressed, came 
sweeping into the room, how Arthur could 
ever have passed such as her by for one so 
unpretending as herself. What an exultant 
throb her heart had given at the thought. 
How passionately it beat, sending hot flushes 
to her face, now that she knew the truth! He 
had deceived her, playing carelessly with her 
love, while all the time his own was pledged 
to another. The pain of the discovery lay 
more in his unworthiness than in her own 
loss. It was so hard to think ill@f one she 
had loved and trusted fully. She felt that 
even if he were free, she could not have the 
same-love for him again; it had faded away 
with her loss of confidence, and she felt only 
a dull, aching void. 

The sound of footsteps, quick, eager’, elastic 
broke in upon her troubled musings. They 
came springing up the stairs two at a time, 
and paused for a moment in the next room. 
Annie knew them well, no less than the voice 
singing broken fragments of gay tunes ina 
musical medley. The color left her cheek for 
an instant, and her sight seemed to grow dim. 
The next she had schooled herself with steady 
firmness to meet the interview at hand, and 
when Arthur Dana opened the door soon after, 
she was her own quiet, womanly self. 

He stood looking in at her from the open 
doorway a moment before entering. A fair, 
handsome face, with thick masses of light, 
curly hair, lying in rings about the forehead 
—the mouth curved and smiling beneath a 
light moustache—the eyes large and blue, 
merry and tender by turns. Annie involun- 
tarily glanced up at him as he stood there 
wearing his mother’s smile, soft, winning and 
insincere. Where had her eyes been that she 
had never noticed it before? He came gaily 
into the room, taking her face between his 
hands for a kiss as he had done so often in the 
time past. ‘ 

“ What, all alone, pet? I am fortunate.” 

She had evaded the kiss, and now put him 
quietly back. “Don’t interrupt me. I am 
very busy finishing off some work. It is near- 
ly done.” 

“ O, well, be quick then, and meantime we 
ean have a little confidential chat. I suppose 
your occupation does not confine your tongue 
as well as your fingers.” 

“No, but I prefer to give it my entire at- 
tention, so please be quiet for a little while.” 

“At your ladyship’s pleasure,” and he threw 
himself lazily into a chair, and watched the 
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busy motion of the machine with half-shut 
eyes. Annie worked steadily and silently 
some five minutes longer, then laid by her 
work completed. Arthur sprang up gaily. 

“ Now then, am I released from thraldom? 
Because I have something to say to you, and 
my lady mother may be interrupting us. By 
the way, where is she ?” 

“ Gone out to call upon Miss Vinal, who is 
coming home with her. She, wished me to 
tell you so, and ask you to remain in till they 
came.” 

“O, ve®& well. Iam nothing loth in pres- 
ent company. Did she have any further in- 
telligence to communicate ?” 

“Only the fact of her son’s intended: mar- 
riage with Miss Vinal. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you.” 

She looked steadily at him as she spoke, al- 
though the hand that layin her lap witha 
turquoise ring, his gift, upon it, trembled a 
little. 

Arthur was totally unprepared for her 
words, and for the very quiet manner in 
which they were delivered. 

“You take it coolly enough, upon my 
word,” he was fairly surprised into saying. 

“You would have me break my heart for 
you, I suppose,” answered Annie, with a half 
smile, though her face was very grave. “ But 
I know the value of what I have lost too truly 
for that.” She was silent a moment, then fix- 
ingher eyes upon him, she said, “ Arthur— 
have you done well to deceive me all this 
while? Was it kind? Was it honest?” 

He flushed, and moved uneasily in his 
chair. “ Hang it all, what was I to do?” he 
retorted angrily, “My mother hunting me 
day and night with projects of a suitable 
match, and giving me no peace till I prom- 
ised to comply with her wishes. Upon my 
word, Annie, I never had a thought of wrong 
in connection with you. I did love you, I 
love you now, and if it were feasible, would 
gladly make you my wife. But you must see 
that is impossible with my mother’s views on 
the subject.” 

Annie’s lip curled. 

“May she always find as obedient a son,” 
she said scornfully. “Arthur, I am not seek- 
ing to hold you back from your intended mar- 
riage, I am not even blaming you for thinking 
of it. My only regret is that you should have 
thought it necessary so long to play the de- 
ceiver. Why not have come to me at once, 
and told me in simple faith of the barrier be- 
tween us, trusting to my pride to set matters 
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right? Did you fear the effort to forget you 
might prove too much for my strength, and 
cause you some transient embarrassment ?” 

“The event has shown how idle any such 
fears would have been,” he hastened to say, 
not a little chagrined at her self-possession, 
“Itmust have been a weak love that could 
have died 80 easy a death.” 

She rose and stood beside him, not without 
a certain added dignity that made her face 
very beautiful. 

“Arthur,” she said, “it was a strong love, 
and a true. Truer and stronger, you will 
never know. Had it pleased you to make me 
your wife, I would have been, by virtue of 
that love, everything a woman can be to the 
man that has her whole heart’s devotion. But 
—” and the sudden change in her voice should 
have told him how utterly dead was the feel- 
ing of which she spoke—* there can be no 
real love without respect. Mine for you died 
when I found you unworthy of my trust. It 
can never have a revival. I wish you every 
happiness in the choice you have made, and 
beg you will let no uneasiness on my account 
disturb your peace of mind.” 

She would have left the room, but he rose 
and prevented her. He had given very little 
heed to her last words; those wherein she 
spoke of her love had thrilled him with a new 
passion, and made him loth to give up a 
treasure he just began to value now that he 
was about losing it. Surely with such love 
in her heart, she might yet be his. He could 
not afford to surrender her without a struggle, 
though he must have been mad not to see 
she was past any appeal he might make to 
her. 

“Annie, you will not—you must not let this 
be the end of everything between us. I love 
you too well to give you up so easily. Listen 
to me fora moment. I cannot break off this 
match; Iam pledged to my mother no less 
than to Miss Vinal. But you know very well, 
there is no love goes with it. As far as feel 
ing is concerned, I am as much yours as ever, 
and you cannot be so cruel as to deny me the 
pleasure of loving you, and making you happy 
with my love. Of course we could never 
meet on precisely the old terms, but we might 
make other arrangements far more satisfacto- 
ry. What have you to say, pet?” 

He looked up for the first time since he be- 
gan speaking. He had wonderfully mistaken 
the character of the person he addressed. 
Annie’s eyes had grown larger and darker 
during his remarks, till the dilated pupils 
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made them seem intensely black, but she let 
him goon to the end without interruption, 
Then, for all answer she said very quietly, 
gancing down: 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“Why nothing easier,” he replied, consider- 
ably reassured by her tone. “It is the most 
common thing in the world. Do? What 
others do, whose hearts do not go with their 
hands; what everybody does, who loves and 
is willing to make a sacrifice for the love. We 
must contrive to be happy together in spite of 
fate, It will be hard if we cannot find chances 
of meeting, especially when Iam master of 
my own time,asI shall be soon. No one 
need know of it. If you like, you can still 
continue your work as a blind, only I should 
provide for you, of course. Or if you would 
but consent, you might have a nice little 
house of your own, somewhere in the su- 
burb’, where I could visit you at pleasure, 
and everything go on smoothly without a 
shadow of suspicion. You have not a host of 
friends to trouble themselves over your where- 
abouts, It would be vastly easier than the 
life you lead now.” 

He had talked himself into quite a confident 
tone, and would have taken her. into his arms, 
nothing doubting his success. She shrank 
away from his touch as if it were poison. 

“If youever dare to say another word of 
the kind to me, I will go straight to Miss Vi- 
nal, and myself inform her of the character of 
theman she is engaged to. What do you 
take me for? Because I am poor, am I the 
less virtuous? Because I gave you an inno- 
cent love, do you think I will accept a guilty 
one in its place? 

“Is this the extent of your regard, that 
youhave no better wish for me at this mo- 
ment than a selfish desire to be my ruin? 
latme go. ‘Iam shamed through all my 
being to have loved so mean a thing!” 

He let her pass, and she went hastily out of 
the room, trembling with the strong excite- 
ment that quickened every pulse. Arthur 
looked after her with a crimsoned cheek, 
there was a scornful smile about his 


“Whew! What atemper! Well, it is as 
easy for me to end it now. She might have 
made trouble for me, if I had carried the 
thing out.” 

We picked up his cap,and sauntered care- 
lely away, humming an opera air. Annie 
had put on her things, and was half way down 
the “street hurrying home, when her eye 
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chanced to fall on the turquoise ring he had 
given her. She turned at once. She would 
not have kept such a gift for the world, and 
hastening back, she tried to think of some 
way to return it without meeting him. For- 
tune favored her. He had left his room with 
the door wide open, and Annie stole quietly 
in, and laying ‘the ring on the mantel-piece, 
was out of the house again before he heard 
her. 

She walked rapidly on, taking no heed of 
the passers-by, till she came to her boarding- 
house, the only home she knew. The landla- 
dy, Mrs. Smith, met her on the stairway, as 
she hastened up to her room. 

“Why, Miss Carlisle, what is the matter? 
You are as pale as a ghost. Are you sick?” 

Annie was glad she could offer any honest 
excuse for her ill looks. “My head aches 
badly. I don’t think I care about any supper 
to-night, Mrs. Smith.” © : 

“No supper? But you'll have a cup of 
tea; it will do your head good. I'll bring it 
up to your room, if you don’t feel like coming 
down.” 

“Thank you; you are very kind, but there 
is no need to trouble you,” and she passed on,. 
impatient to be alone. 

Good Mrs. Smith looked after her with 
some solicitude. “Poor child! she looks all 
tired out, It's a hard life for one so young. 
I wish she could have taken a liking to that 
Mr. Pike.” 

Once in the safe refuge of her own room, 
Annie felt free to indulge in the luxury she 
had longed for, the blessed relief of tears. 
She had kept such firm control over her feel- 
ings in the presence of others, that they broke 
forth with double violence now she was alone. 

She cried and sobbed in utter abandon, too 
wretched to impose a check upon her grief. 
But such violent storms seldom last long. An- 
nie’s passion soon exhausted itself, leaving 
only a dull, heavy sense of misery, more te- 
dious to endure than sharp pain. 

She rose, bathed her swollen eyes, and 
wandered listlessly to the window, glancing 
up at the sky which heavy, leadew clouds 
made dark and drear—like her life, she thought. 
Each had been bright with sunshine a few 
hours before. She would look no longer at 
the ill-omened sky, and stood moodily gazing 
up and down the narrow alley which separa- 
ted the houses in that block from those facing 
the next street. , 

A little child stood smiling at her from one 
of the windows opposite, a tiny, blue-eyed 
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thing, with sunny curls clustering about a 
sweet, little innocent face. Annie had often 
noticed her before, and her mother, a pale, 
sad-looking woman dressed in black, whose 
whole soul seemed centered in her child. 
The little one had come to know her of late, 
and always smiled brightly when she appear- 
ed at the window. 

Just now the girl was in no mood for any 
such welcome. The sight of the little, smiling 
face awoke a feeling almost of envy, bringing 
painful memories of her own fondly cherished 
childhood, and the mother whese tender care 
made every trouble light. Ah, those golden 
years! when “the innocent joy of to-day ” left 
no thought of care for the morrow—when the 
world was one vast garden, and life a long 
playtime—when “ love’s sorrow seemed more 
strange than love’s treason could seem now! 
those happy, thoughtless years! 

O, to go back to them once more! 0, “ for 
one hour of being a child again, knowing 
nothing of griefor pain, having a mother ;” 
—the desolate wail of a sick and lonely heart. 
*Annie’s face was still hidden in her hands, 
when Mrs. Smith entered the room some half 
hour afterwards, bringing a cup of hot tea. 

She started a little at her boarder’s white, 
drawn features and heavy eyes. 

“Are you worse, child? There, drink this 
tea; it may make you feel brighter. I do 
hope you aint a-going to be sick.” 

Annie drank the tea, grateful for any little 
kindness, and tried to persuade Mrs. Smith 
that she needed no further remedy than a 
good night’s rest. But she was very far 
from inclining to test it; her mind was too 
full of troubled thought for sleep. She 
waited till the house was quiet from the bus- 
tle of mealtime, and then putting on her 
water-proof, went silently out into the street. 
She did not know it was raining, till she felt 
the large drops falling on her hand. She on- 
ly drew her cape more closely around her, 
screening her face with the hood, and went on 
faster than before. Battling the rough wind 
did her good; the storm without helped to 
calm the storm within. It was ringing nine, 
when she got back to the house, tired and 
spiritless, but in a quiet frame of mind. Mrs. 
Smith came out from the parlor as she went 
in, looking a little surprised at seeing her. 

“ O, is it you, Miss Carlisle? I was in hopes 
it was Mr. Allen. I wanted him to go for 
the doctor.” 

“Who is sick ?” 
“No one in the house. It’s that Mrs. 


Douglass that lives opposite. I knew when 
she moved in that she wouldn’t live long, 
Such a cough asshe had! She’s been very 
sick all day, and to-night they sent for me, 1 
just came home for some wine, and to get 
some one to go for the doctor again. Not 
that all the doctors in the world can do her 
any good now, poor thing! But it seems 
more of a satisfaction to have one.” 

“Cannot I go?” inquired Annie. “It js 
only nine, and Iam not afraid. Who shall I 
go for?” 

“Well, Dr. Clark has been attending her. 
If he isn’t in, you might go for Dr. Stevens, 
He’s my physician. But do you feel well 
enough to be out so much in the rain?” 

“O, yes, my head is much better, and I shall 
be glad to be of service. I will be back soon.” 

She hurried out again, with far different 
feelings than she had had before. The sick 
woman was no other than the mother of the 
little child she had so lately envied; envied 
for her freedom from care, her happy uncon- 
sciousness of grief ;—and now there was about 
befalling her a sorrow to which all others 
must yield; which, whether it comes early or 
late, we yet feel to be the one loss which can 
never be repaired or made up to us. 

The doctors Mrs. Smith had named were 
both out, and a little uncertain where next to 
go, Annie walked back in the rain, till she 
came by chance upon another office. She 
was more fortunate here. The doctor, a 
pleasant, kindly-looking man of perhaps thir- 
ty-five, prepared to accompany her at once 
asking a few brief questions on the way in a 
tone of much interest. 

She went into the house with him, anxious 
to learn the sick woman’s fate, but one glance 
at her told even her inexperienced eye that 
there was no hope. She lay in a kind of stu- 
por, her pale, thin face looking still paler from 
the masses of dark hair around it. It wasa 
face that had seen much suffering, and was 
haply now wearing a more peaceful smile than 
it had worn for years. The pltysician regard- 
ed her gravely for a moment, then he turned 
to the woman who lived in the house with 
her. 

“If she has any relations or friends near, 
they should be sent for at once.” 

“She has none that I know of; she is # 
stranger in the city.” 

A stranger and friendless! Annie had 
known what that meant; her very heart went 
out in pity to the dying woman, whose sole 
claim to affection rested on the little child, 
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that in years to come would scarcely be able 
to recall her mother’s face. She involuntarily 
turned to the doctor, who stood near by, re- 
garding his patient rather sadly. 

“Is there nothing you can do for her ?” 

“She must have been past cure long ago. 
It is the final breaking up of a constitution 
never strong—consumption, I suppose we 
must call-it, but I think her sickness has been 
more of the mind than the body; some heavy 
care or grief, that has made her life a burden. 
Well, it is almost over.” 

He spoke in atone of kindest sympathy. 
Annie looked at him more carefully than she 
had done before, and thought what a good 
face he had, and how, if she were ill, she 
should like to trust herself to his care. There 
was something so honest and true in the dark 
gray eyes, and such genuine sweetness about 
the mouth, smiling, mobile, and yet firm; 
the kind of face for little children to love, and 
for the sick and world-weary to turn to with 
implicit trust, gathering comforting hope of 
this life, or patient faith for the next. Even 
the dying woman’s eyes brightened as they 
opened suddenly upon him out of heavy sleep, 
but she had started up, and was glancing 
wildly about the room. 

“My child! I want my child! What have 
you done with her?” 

The little girl had been sleeping in the next 
toom, but at this appeal they brought her in, 
and laid her besidg her mother. The large, 
dark eyes softened once more as she took the 
baby in her arms, and nestled its head on her 
breast; but a film was gathering over them, 
and they saw that the end was swiftly draw- 
ing near. She seemed conscious of it herself, 
ad turned to the doctor with a vague, in- 
stinctive dread. 

“Am I dying? Is this death?” she whis- 
pered, half fearfully. 

He laid his hand gently on her damp fore- 
head. “Not death, but life—a happier life 
free from all pain,” he answered, softly. 

‘She lay very quiet for a moment, learning 
peace, it may be, from the comforting thought 
of rest; then the mother-love, which even to 
the last burns warm and bright, forced a new 
ety from her lips : 

“0, how can I die, and leave my child?” 

The doctor turned to those near. “Has 
the no relatives or friends, to be affected by 
her death? There must be some one bound 
wher by ties of blood, if we only knew.” 

She heard him, and answered herself: 
“There is no one here ; they are all in Eng- 
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land. I gave up everybody when I married; 
they wouldn’t care for me now. I don’t mind 
for myself; but O, if there was only som@ one 
to keep my child!” 

Something in the mute appeal of the yearn- 
ing eyes seemed to address itself to Annie. 
Moved by a sudden but irresistible impulse, 
she bent down close to the dying woman, and 
timidly proffered her request. 

“Will you trust her to me? I am alone in 
the world, and shall be glad to have some one 
to love and cherish.” 

The mother’s wavering gaze fixed itself 
earnestly on her face for a moment; the anx- 
ious look slowly faded from her own, and a 
more peaceful quiet stole over it. 

“T do not know you, but you look good, 
and there is no one else. You will be kind to 
her, I am sure.” 

“She shall be as a sister to me.” 

“God bless you! Don’t let her forget me 
quite.” 

There was nothing more said. Still holding 
her darling in her arms, the mother wearily 
closed her eyes, while her quick, labored 
breathing grew more faint; gradually it ceas- 
ed altogether. “The peace which passeth all 
understanding” had fallen upon her, and 
earthly care and earthly pain were forever 
put aside. The doctor motidned for them to 
remove the child. With tears in her eyes, 
Annie softly unlocked the little, clinging 
hands lying so warm in the clasp of those that 
death had chilled. Even in her sleep the little 
one struggled faintly, and sought to lay her 
baby cheek back on the still breast that had 
ever been its resting-place. Alas, for the love 
which, for the first time, could neither feel 
nor answer! Alas, for the child-heart, so 
early grieved, though as yet scarce conscious 
of its loss! 

From the night of her mother’s death, little 
Grace Douglass, as she was called, clung to 
her self-made guardian with instinctive fond- 
ness. No one else could soothe her plaintive 
cries for “mama,” that were so touching to 
hear; and when on the last day they carried 
her in to take a farewell look of the still, pale 
sleeper, it was Annie who coaxed her gently 
away, and by tender caresses lulled her into 
quiet rest. 

Doctor Raymond, who had kindly taken 
charge of everything, and himself defrayed 
the expenses of the funeral, came in soon after 
to make inquiries concerning the child. Mrs. 
Smith referred him to Annie. He made 
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known his wishes with some embarrassment. 

“TI do not know what you may have in view 
for her, but I would like to propose a plan I 
have been thinking of. I have a large house, 
and no one to share it with me but my mother. 
She has spoken from time to time of the plea- 
sure a child would be to her; and this little 
girl seems so friendless and alone, I thought 
it might be a kindness to give her a home with 
me. She would be sure to receive the best of 
care from my mother, and I am willing to 
guarantee her every possible comfort.” 

Annie’s cheeks flushed painfully, and she 
could hardly wait for him to finish. 

“O Doctor Raymond, you are very kind, 
but I cannot give Gracie up to anybody. I 
love her so much already. Besides I promised 
her mother I would take her in charge, and it 
seems a holy obligation now she is dead.” 

“T was not aware of any arrangement being 
made, Of course, under those circumstances, 
I have nothing more to say. It would be 
cruel to take her from you. But, my dear 
child, it is a serious responsibility for one so 

” 


ng. 

“T know it; but there is no one to claim my 
attention, and I shall try to do my duty by 
her. I have been too much alone in the world. 
It will be a comfort to have some one beside 
myself to think of.” 

Doctor Raymond looked at her more close- 
ly; perhaps he read something in her face of 
the trial she had passed, and understood her 
craving for a new interest. 

“ Still, there is no reason why you should 
be burdened with additional expense. It is 
enough for you to have the care of her; let 
me provide for her wants, at least.” 

Annie could not but feel that the offer was 
kindly made; still she could not bring herself 
to accept it. 

“Thank you; but so long as I am able, I 
would rather take the entire charge. I am 
not uncomfortably poor; my sewing-machine 
furnishes me the means of a good living, and 
I have always managed very well. It will 
seem more as if Grace belongs to me, if I do 
everything myself.” 

“It shall be as you wish; and I beg your 
pardon, if I have offended. Please believe I 
meant only kindness.” 

“TI am certain you did,” answered Annie, 
warmly ; “ and if I ever need assistance, I will 
not hesitate to call upon you.” 

“Thank you; and in the meantime I shall 
be looking in occasionally, to see how you are 
getting along—with your permission, that is.” 


It was readily given. Very few could re- 
main proof long against Doctor Raymond's 
frank good nature and evident kindness of 
heart. Annie felt that she had gained 4 
friend worth keeping. 


CHAPTER II. 


“What can I give thee back, O liberal . 
And princely giver, who hast brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart unstained, untold, 
And laid them on the outside of the wall, 
For such as I to take or leave withal, 
In unexpected largesse !”’ 


Lirri_e Grace Douglass soon became ac- 
customed to her new home, though there was 
not a day passed when she did not make some 
mention of her mother. Annie had found it 
necessary to give up going out to work, and 
soon obtained sewing enough to keep her 
sufficiently busy at home. It was well for her 
at this time that she had something to call her 
out of herself, for there were hours in the still 
watches of the night when the ghost of her 
dead love haunted her with strange pertinaci- 
ty,and awoke many a troubled thought before 
it could be banished. At such times, the little 
sleeper, nestled in her arms, was a sweet 
though silent comforter, and soothed the dull 
pain gnawing at her heart, while she insen- 
sibly crept further and further into the void 
caused by a vanished love. 

She grew inexpressibly dear to Annie. She 
was so good! She would’sit for hours by her 
side, playing with her doll, or listening dream- 
ily to the steady hum of the machine, her 
quiet little face always brightening into a 
smile at a look or a word from Annie. 

“There never was a child made so little 
trouble,” kind Mrs. Smith would observe 
when she occasionally took charge of her, 
while Annie carried her work home. “She'll 
just sit quiet in my lap all the time, hugging 
her doll, with such a far-away look in her 
eyes, it worries me. I’ve seen that look in 
children’s faces before, but they never lived 
to grow up.” 

And Annie would take Grace into her arms 
with a strange dread, poring restlessly over 
the little loving face for any hidden sign of 
weakness or disease. But the child seemed 
in perfect health, never complaining, seldom 
fretful, only thoughtful and quiet, “with that 
look besides we have in our faces, who die 
young,” or so it seemed to the friend who was 
indeed a sister to her. 

Doctor Raymond had not forgotten his 
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of calling upon them occasionally. 
His first visit placed him on a friendly footing 
with all concerned, and from that time he 
came quite frequently. He and Gracie were 
the best of friends. Her little still face would 
kindle into a smile of welcome for him as it did 
for no other, save Annie, and she was never 
happier than when sitting on his knee, her ear 
held close in childish wonder to the watch, 
whose mysterious ticking had a wonderful 
charm. More than one gay toy found its way 
to her out of his capacious pockets; and the 
quantity of “goodies” those pockets would 
hold upon occasion, was a problem not unfre- 
quently solved to Grace's entire satisfaction. 

Now and then he brought a bouquet of 
flowers for Annie, and the tea-rose that thriv- 
ed and blossomed in the window was his gift. 
Once he laid in her hand a tiny bunch of wild 
violets, which brought tears into the girl’s eyes, 
as there rose vividly up before her the sunny 
bank where she and her sister had been wont 
to hunt for them in spring—the idolized sister, 
whose head lay lower than the violets now. 

Occasionally he offered for her acceptance 
achoice volume of poems, or some new work 
shé had expressed a wish to read. But his 
gifts, be they what they might, were always 
sodelicately proffered as never to make them 
seem an obligation. He appeared to under- 
stand and respect the quiet dignity which 
made her above familiarity, and always treat- 
ed her with a deference such as men like him 
often fail to show their inferiors in position. 

Annie found herself looking forward to his 
Visits with conscious pleasure. It was such a 
relief from the monotony of her work-day life, 
fo converse for afew moments on subjects 
beyond and unconnected with it; or to listen 
While with ready interest the doctor told 
scraps of his experience, humorous and pa- 
thetie by turns. 

Meantime little Grace seemed to grow more 
gentle and thoughtful every day. Annie was 
often startled at the strange, unworldly re- 
marks she would make, and the peculiar beau- 
ty that slowly dawned in her face. 

“Iwant to go to heaven and see my mama,” 
the said, one morning after a long interval of 

during which she had sat with her 
hands folded, and her large blue eyes fixed 
dreamily on the bit. of sky visible from the 
Window. Annie’s heart gave a sudden bound. 

“In God’s good time, my darling,” she ex- 
claimed, quickly, as she took the child into 
hetarms, and kissed her passionately on 
cheek and lips, “Im God’s good time—but 


you would not go and leave sister Annie all 
alone ?” 

Grace's quiet little face grew troubled. 

“ Poor mama all alone!” she said, earnestly. 
“Mama wants Gracie.” 

“ But J want Gracie, too,” answered Annie, 
in tears. “O,my darling, I cannot spare you 
now! I have no one else in the world. You 
must let me keep you a little longer with me, 
sweet!” 

“Yes, a little while,’ said Grace, with 
strange gravity, softly stroking Annie’s wet 
cheeks. “ By-and-by Gracie go and stay with 
mama,” 

She said nothing more, but from that hour 
Annie felt the child was called, and that the 
mother’s spirit, hovering near, was drawing 
her to heaven. 

As the days grew longer, and Annie’s time 
less employed, Doctor Raymond occasionally 
called to take her and Grace for a pleasant 
ride in the suburbs. O, the rare delight of 
those rides to both, with the fresh country air 
blowing cool in their faces, laden with sweet 
scents from trees, and gardens, and sunny 
meadows! During one of them, the doctor 
referred for the first time to Annie’s past his- 
tory, and alme@st before she knew it, the girl 


* found herself entering into the simple details 


of her previous years. A plain life, honestly 
and truly lived—not without its seasons of 
trial, such as all lives must have; not without 
its own peculiar sorrows and temptations, but 
showing through all traces of a high, pure 
faith, a steadfast purpose, that had worked 
good out of evil, and sanctified every cross. 
The doctor listened throughout with serious 
attention, making few comments. When she 
had finished, he sajd, simply : 

“Thank you for your confidence. It has 
shown me how bravely a true soul can con- 
quer fate.” 

He might have added something of the re- 
spect he could not but feel for this girl of 
nineteen, who amid womanhood’s trials still 
kept unstained her pure child-heart in its 
freshness ; but he preferred to let his thoughts 
speak in actions, and Annie could not guess 
the tender reverence with which he regarded 
her, Still she was conscious of something 
which made that ride pleasanter than any be- 
fore, and expressed her enjoyment to Doctor 
Raymond, as they stood fora moment together 
in the parlor of her boarding-house. 

“It has been very pleasant to me, too,” he 
said with a smile. “I feel as if I have never 
fully known you till to-day, There must be 
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no going backwards in our friendship after 
this.” 

The next time he came he asked permission 
to bring his mother with him for a call upon 
Annie. 

“ She has heard me speak of you and Gracie, 
and feels quite an interest in you. I should 
like very much for you te become acquainted.” 

Annie consented, not without a little shrink- 
ing at the dread of being patronized, but her 
fears were quite groundless. If the doctor 
was a perfect gentleman, his mother was no 
less a true lady. Annie had not been in her 
society five minutes before every feeling of 
embarrassment had given place to perfect ease. 

“ Myson has had so much tosay of his little 
pet, that I have been quite anxious to see 
her,” she said, with ready tact, thus calling 
Annie’s attention from herself. “You have 
no idea, Miss Carlisle, of the number of pro- 
teges he has to bespeak an interest for.” 

“ They are very fortunate in finding so good 
a friend,” answered Annie, with a grateful 
glance at the doctor. It seemed so kind in 
him to bring his mother there, now that she 
saw how truly pleasant the acquaintance was 
likely to prove. 

Mrs. Raymond made her cf of very un- 
fashionable length, and appeared much at- 
tracted by her son’s friend, while Annie, on 
her part, was no less pleased. 

“You must promise to come and return the 
visit, Miss Carlisle, and be sure to bring 
Gracie with you. Allyn would be quite un- 
happy without her. Iam not certain but that 
he is waiting for her to grow up into a wife 
for him.” 

Annie smiled, albeit somewhat sadly—she 
never thought of Grace’s future without a 
thrill of pain—but that night a new turn was 
given to her thoughts, suggested by Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s last remark. Why had the doctor 
never married? He would make such a 
splendid family man, she reasoned. He had 
all the qualities which go to constitute a 
home character. It was a pity he should not 
have made some woman’s life happy with the 
rich gift of his affection. Annie fell asleep 
thinking of it. 

She believed she had Gaqoreret the reason 
during her first visit to his house. She was 
looking over a lot of pictures upon the centre- 
table, Mrs. Raymond from time to time mak- 
ing some comment as she turned them over. 
There was one face which seemed to hold the 
eye with a peculiar charm. It was that of a 
young girl, scarcely nineteen, with rich black 


hair put plainly away from a low, broad fore- 
head; the features were perfect, the checks 
oval and faintly-tinted, and the mouth beauti- 
ful, with a smile of wondrous sweetness, 
There was something dreamy and mystical in 
the expression of the large dark eyes, as 
though a rapt soul looked through them, see- 
ing visions strange and lovely, such as eyes 
less pure could not discern. Annie found 
herself dwelling upon the face with peculiar 
interest. 

“ How perfectly beautiful !” she said at last, 

Mrs. Raymond looked down at the picture 
and sighed. 

“Yes, she was very beautiful in mind and 
person—one of those heart-angels, who are 
never spared to us long. Poor Arlette! It is 
fifteen years this month since she died.” 

“Was she one of the family ?” 

“No, though she would have been, if she 
had lived. She was engaged to Allyn. They 
were to have been married in the fall, but she 
was taker ill the summer before, and died of 
quick consumption in less than six weeks. It 
was a great blow to us all, but I think Allyn’s 
sorrow worked much good in him. He had 
been a gay, rather thoughtless young man 


_ before, but he changed very much after that. 


I have never once heard an unkind word from 
him since to any one, and the comfort he is to 
me is beyond telling. I sometimes regret 
though, that he has never tried to fill Arlette’s 
place. He would be so much alone, if I were 
taken away, and he might be so much happier 
than he is now; besides I like the sight and 
sound of children about a house. You must 
come and see me often with little Gracie.” 

Annie promised, thinking all the while of 
the story she had just heard. There was 
something so beautiful to her in the great 
sorrow which had worked such rare fruits. 
She had woven quite a girlish romance about 
it by the time she reached home. 

This visit was not the only one. Doctor 
Raymond insisted upon her keeping up the 
acquaintance, and his mother forwarded it 
with evident pleasure. Her friendship was 80 
real, that Annie could not hesitate to accept 
it, and felt a keen regret when the warm 
weather hastened Mrs. Raymond’s removal to 
her cottage at Nahant. It had been arranged 
that Annie was to spend a fortnight with her 
there, in order that Grace, who could not be 


persuaded to go without her, might have the . 


benefit of the sea breeze and bathing. 
But “man proposes, God disposes.” Those 
pleasant, happy days were not to be. The 
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doud which had hung so steadily over Annie’s 
path was slowly gathering size, and threaten- 
ed to shut out all the bright sunlight from her 
sight. The doctor came in one day just at 
sunset, and found Grace sitting in her little 
chair beside Annie, with a flushed face, where- 
in his experienced eye detected signs of fever. 
She did not spring up to welcome him with 
her usual childish alacrity, and only smiled 
languidly when he drew forth some tempting 
peaches, which he offered to give her in ex- 
change for a kiss. 

“I do not think Gracie feels very well to- 
day,” said Annie, seeing he regarded her 
rather seriously. “I was just thinking I 
would give her a bath and put her to bed, as 
you came in.” 

The doctor took the child into his arms, 
and touched her little red cheeks and quick 


“You had better do so at once; and as she 
seems feverish, I will write a simple recipe for 
her. Shall I find Mrs. Smith down stairs, do 
you think ?” 

He went down in search of her, and asked 
her to come with him into the parlor. 

*T do not like to alarm Miss Carlisle, but I 
am afraid Grace is threatened with scarlet 
fever. I should like to leave some directions 
with you, in case she is worse, and wish you 
would send for me at once, if you have the 
least anxiety. I shall come in again early in 
thé morning, if I do not hear from you before.” 

Tn accordance with this request, Mrs. Smith 
spent the night in Annie’s room, taking care 
not to alarm her. Grace slept tolerably well 
through the night, but the next morning she 
was evidently worse. 

Doctor Raymond used every means to bring 
out the fever, which he saw was settled upon 
her, but with very little effect. She lay un- 
Conscious most of the day, making a low 
moaning sound, that was terrible in the ears 
ofthose who loved her. Annie hung over the 
bed in an agony of grief. Was she to lose 
her, her darling—her white dove—the one 
flower of her barren life? She could only 
look up piteously into the doctor’s face, that 
never relaxed its anxious gravity, and, gath- 
eting’no hope, pray softly for faith and resig- 


Towards night the child seemed a little 
easier. Her plaintive moaning partially ceas- 
+ ¢d;and she fell into a broken slumber. An- 
tle ventured to ask the doctor if there was 
not some encouragement, but he shook his 


* 


“Tt is right that I should prepare you for 
the worst; this sleep is nothing favorable. If 
we cannot succeed in throwing the fever out, 
it is useless to hope. I very much fear that 
we must be reconciled to losing her.” 

His own sorrow was so evident, that it 
seemed to bring some comfort to poor Annie, 
but she had not realized how much she clung 
to the faint hope of improvement. 

As the hours crept on, and there was no 
change for the better, her very heart seemed 
turned into stone. She was sitting with her 
face buried in the pillow, half stupefied, when 
Doctor Raymond hastily laid a hand on her 
arm. She looked up, her first glance directed 
to the bed. Grace had awakened from her 
sleep, and was gazing wistfully around upon 
them all. Her eyes lighted up with a glad 
smile as they rested upon Annie, and she put 
out her little hand to draw her nearer. An- 
nie bent down and kissed the sweet, pale lips 
and moist forehead. 

“Do you know me, darling?” 

“Dear sister Annie,” whispered the child, 
with fond tenderness, as she made a feeble 
motion to lay her head on Annie’s breast. It 
rested there a few moments in perfect quiet, 
the blue eyes® half-closed, growing dim and 
misty. Suddenly they opened wide and bright, 
with a fixed upward gaze, as if watching 
something invisible to mortal sight. A glad, 
happy smile lighted her face—she threw up 
her hands in an ecstacy of joy, half springing 
from the bed, in her eagerness. 

“ Mama, mama! take Gracie!’ she cried, 
in thrilling accents. The next instant she 
had fallen heavily back; the little hands re- 
laxed, and hung lifeless by her side, and the 
smile that had kindled her face into glory, 
slowly faded and was no more. What heav- 
enly beauty the blue eyes saw they could not 
tell, but this they knew, to earthly sights and 
pageantries they were forever closed. 

The two days that followed were ever after- 
wards a blank to Annie, She sat where oth- 
ers placed her, ate and drank at their entreaty, 
and at night laid herself down on the bed, 
though not tosleep. A heavy, numbing sense 
of grief clouded all her mind, and made every 
ineident of that time wear the vague uncer- 
tainty of a dream. Doctor Raymond watched 
her with tenderest solicitude. This mute, 
tearless sorrow was more pitiful than the 
wildest grief. He came in to Annie on the 
third day, as she sat looking vacantly at a 
little plaything of Graece’s she had found in a 
drawer. He could not but see that this stupor 
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was ‘doing her serious injury, and tried to 
rouse her by some feeling remark on her loss. 

“Everything I love dies,” she said, in a 
tone of hopeless sorrow. 

“ All we love must die,” he answered, gently. 
“Tt is not for us to say when, or we might 
blindly rob our dear ones of much happiness, 
and ‘burden them with many cares, You 
would not have wished Grace to know trouble 
such as you have known, for the sake of keep- 
ing her with you?” 

“No, O, no!” and the tears came at last. 
“But Iam so lonely! Shewas all I had in 
the world. I loved her as if she had been my 
very own, and she loved me, too, so dearly. 
I have no one to love me now.” 

She bowed her head, and let her tears flow 
freely. The doctor, standing by the window, 
looked anxiously at the slight, bent figure for 
a moment, then going over to her side, he 
laid one hand gently and caressingly on her 
hair. 
“ Annie, can anything I may say comfort 
you? Can my leve comfort you, or make 
you feel less sad and lonely? If it can, let 
me tell you even now, how entirely it is yours 
—how much I have desired these many weeks 
to make you my own, my wife, my precious 
darling. Will you listen, Annie, or am I too 
old and grave for your young life.” 

She lifted her tearful eyes to his face in 
childlike wonder. 

“Is it possible you can love me—me, so un- 
worthy, so far beneath you? O,I dare not 
believe it! You would not trifle with me, I 
know; but it must be your sympathy, your 
pity, and not your love, that speaks. I can 
be grateful to you all the same—and indeed, 
I am grateful for the self-sacrifice you would 
make in your generous regard for me, but I 
have no right to accept it, and I cannot.” 

There had been a cloud on his face, but it 
cleared away brightly, as she finished with a 
sad smile. 


“But, Annie, you mistake. There is no 
sacrifice, unless indeed your fresh youth 
might seem such. The feeling I speak of, is 
neither new nor sudden; it was not called 
forth by your sorrow, though that may have 
caused me to speak somewhat abruptly, in 
my desire to comfort: you. My child, do you 
not see that my’own happiness depends on 
your answer ?—that I am selfishly thinking of 
that, no less than yours? Do not doubt me 
any longer, but believe in my earnest love as 
you have in my friendship.” 

She did; looking up into his face, where 
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nothing but truth and tenderness beamed, she 
felt that Heaven’s best gift had come to her 
in her loneliness, and no longer feared to 
keep it for her own. With grateful tears she 
laid her hand in his broad palm, and felt, as 
the strong fingers closed over it, that she was 
his for life, through all the changes of time 
and fortune. 


» 


FISH AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET. 
Fish is largely eaten by all classes, and is 


certainly nutritious. Great differences are 


noticeable in the different species. Many 
kinds have large quantities of oil—as the eel, 
salmon, herring, pilchard and sprat; and 
these are therefore the least digestible, The 
oil is most abundant in the “thin” parts of 
salmon, which are consequently preferred by 
epicures. After spawning, the quality is very 
inferior. In the cod, whiting, haddock, plaice, 
flounder and turbot, there is no oil, except in 
their livers; so that these are easily digested, 
especially if they are not eaten with quantities 
of lobster or shrimp sauce, agreeable adjuncts 
very apt to exact large compensation from 
the delicate in the shape of acidity and flatu- 
lence. Frying, of course, renders fish less di- 
gestible than boiling or broiling; and those 
whose digestions are delicate, should avoid 
the skin of fried fish. They should also avoid 
dried, smoked, salted and pickled fish, crabs, 
lobsters, prawns and shrimps. The oyster is 
more digestible when raw, least so when 
stewed. Dr. Beaumont found the raw oyster 
took two hours and fifty-five minutes to di- 
gest, the roasted oyster 3.15, and the stewed 
3.30. What is called “ scalloping,” gives oys- 
ters a delicious flavor, but the heat coagulates 
the albumen and hardens the fibrine ; besides, 
the effect of heat on the butter in which they 
are cooked renders it very unfit for the delicate 
stomach. 


A ricn Present.—A magnificent ink 
stand, which has cost two hundred guineas, is 
about to be presented, on behalf of the ladies 
of York, England, to the Princess of Wales. 
The inkstand, which is nearly two feet long 
and a foot and a half broad, is formed of gold 
and silver, and it is in the renaissance style. 
The inseription is as follows: “To Her Royal 
Highness.the Princess of Wales. Presented 
by the Lady Mayoress and other ladies of the 
city of York and its vicinity as a token of 
their cordial welcome, and of their loyal and 
most respectful affection. ‘March, 1863.” 
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SONG. 


BY CAPT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


©, bid me not forget the hour 

When first love's opening buds were swelling, 
Nor crush the perfume from the flower 

That blooms within my heart's fair dwelling ; 
For love is life, and hope is sweet, 
While roses blossom round our feet, 
And all that’s fair, alas! is fleet, 

While Time his dirge is knelling. 


0, tell me not those dreams were vain 
That linked thy heart with mine forever; 
I dream them o’er and o'er again, 
Like moons that wax but never wane, 
In all the agony and pain 
Of love's long-suffering endeavor; 
And still they roll across my soul, 
Sweet, phantom guests, to leave me, never. 


0, say thou not, “It might have been;” 
O, never lisp, “ It cannot be!” 
For thou hast so enthralled me, 
That I would not be free again. 
And wilt thou bid me, then, forget, 
Or coyly say, “ Ah, no—not yet!” 
Nay, love, thou hast me in love's net, 
And I would not, in faith, be free! 


[ortornAL.] 
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CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“Tr was Catherine Rolfe. Yes, Woodbury, 
intend to marry her.” 


. “Whether she will or no, eh ?” 
» Layton Mowbray colored. 


“Thank you for reminding me that the 
ladj’s lips have not yet said yes. But her 
eyes have said it, and repeated it, an hundred 
times; those magnificent eyes, for which 
kingdoms might well be lost !” 

He put down his cigar, and gazed thought- 
fully up the street, whose gay monotony had 

80 recently broken by the costly sweep 
Rolfe’s velvet riding-dress. 

Miles Woodbury stifled a half sigh, and 
turned resolutely to the huge folio on anato- 
my—dry, and dull, and almost stupid, it seem- 
ed to him that day. He looked furtively at 


_Mr. Mowbray, his professional eye taking in 


ata glance all the fine points of the man’s 
Physique. Mr. Mowbray was tall and well- 
formed, with dark brown hair and blue eyes, 


aristocratic features, and decidedly the air of 
a gentleman of fashion. The prestige of a 
millionaire father, and the ancient atmosphere 
of “ one of the first families,” in nowise de- 
tracted from his personal advantages. 

Whatever had induced him to seek the ac- 
quaintance of the struggling young physician, 
was one of the mysteries. They had been 
classmates in college—always on speaking 
terms, but nothing more; the son of the New 
York ton could have little fellowship with the 
poor student, who toiled half the year as a 
country pedagogue, that he might gain the 
wherewithal to defray his expenses at the 
university. 

On obtaining his degree, Dr. Woodbury had 
located himself in New York, and here he met 
again his quondam acquaintance, Mowbray. 
The latter was disposed to be complaisant, 
and after awhile it became quite his fashion 
to drop into Woodbury’s office, and wile away 
an hour or two almost every day. He was a 
man of leisure, and after the excitement of 
the ball, the opera, the concert, had passed 
away, time hung heavily; and Woodbury was 
a good fellow—made an excellent listener—so 
he said to his friends when joked about his 
low-bred confrere. 

Dr. Woodbury continued his study of the 
uninviting volume, and Mowbray, yawningly 
observing that it was going to rain, buttoned 
up his overcoat, and sauntered away. Wood- 
bury closed the door, and drew from his 
pocket a knot of crimson velvet, studded with 
a single flash of jet. He looked at it a mo- 
ment, touched it lightly with his lips, and 
dropped it upon the flame-red coal in the 
grate. Just then the door was pushed open, 
and a pale young face, shaded by a worn blue 
hood, was put inside. 

“T fear she is dying, sir! O,come quickly !” 
said the sweet voice of the little girl. 

Woodbury started from the reverie in which 
he was buried, to see the new comer. 

“Who is dying, my child ?” 

“My sister Esther, sir. She has been so 
bad all night, and the baby has cried ever 
since he woke. O, dear, dear! what if Esther 
should die ?” 

She was crying softly, the tears falling over 
the pale cheeks, dnd down on the soft un- 
bound hair, which the wind had thrown about 
her face. 

The young physician put on his dread- 
nought—it was raining fast—locked the office, 
and followed the guidance of the girl. She 
led him a long way through narrow streets, 
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growing every moment narrower, and. more 
filthy, until she paused at last in a dark street, 
into whose evil precinets the pure light of 
heaven seemed ashamed to enter. 

The room they entered was meagre and 
gloomy, scantily furnished, and chilly as a 
tomb. If there had been a fire that day, it 
had departed, and left none of its warmth be- 
hind. The girl pointed to the still white fig- 
ure on the bed. Woodbury went up, and laid 
his fingers on. the cold wrist, which gave back 
no throb to his touch. For a moment he 
thought she was dead. She stirred slightly, 
and half unclosed her eyes with a moan of 
pain. Once she had been beautiful, and still 
she was young; but all that remained of her 
girlish loveliness was fast whitening into the 
snowy shadow and mistof death. The golden 
hair—once the pride and glory of her young 
beauty—lay in a wild mass of rippling gold on 
the pillow; the dark [ashes of her eyes touch- 
ed a cheek as destitute of glow as the heart of 
a marble tombstone. By her side, half reclin- 
ing on her breast, its great blue eyes fastened 
on her face, was a.child perhaps of two years ; 
its crimson cheeks and lips contrasting almost 
fearfully with the dead white of that other 
face so very near. 

“Mama, mama!” it kept moaning. “Mama, 
kiss Lulu!” 

“ Will she. die, doctor? My Esther, will she 
die?” asked the little girl, drawing close to 
Woodbury’s side. He put his arm around 
her in silent pity, but the eager eyes, express- 
ing so much of hope, forced him to reply. 

“My child; your sister will be with God 

before the day dawn. How long has she been 
ill 
The sweet, anxious face of the girl grew 
deadly pale, but she was ealm—the serenity 
of confirmed. doubt; she knew she was soon 
to be sisterless and alone, 

“She has been growing feeble for more 
than a year; but for three weeks she has 
coughed day and night, and her ehecks have 
been like the reses I used to gather on the 
old bush at home. 0, sir, we used to live in 
the sweetest little cottage away up among 
the blue hills, and there was a bright river, 
and great green trees, where the birds sang 
from morning till night, an@) Esther was gayer 
than any of them; that was before he came—” 
she stopped short and burst into tears, 

A rumble of carriage-wheels at, the door 
smote the air, and directly the soft rustle of 
garments in the passage told the physician 
some one was coming. He turned from the 
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bedside, and met the handsome face of Cathe. 
rine Rolfe. She bowed distantly, he set his 
stern lips closer together, and went away by 
himself to the window. Miss Rolfe advanced 
to the bedside, and looked on the still face of 
the dying girl. A sudden tremor shook her 
frame, beneath the wealth of sables and yel- 
vets; she turned quickly to the little girl, 

“Elsie, why did you not come for me 
How long has she been thus?” 

“Indeed, Miss Rolfe, I would have come, 
but Esther would not let me. She said she 
could not ask for charity—and you have done 
so much for us. O madam, do you think 
Esther will die ?” 

Miss Rolfe went to the door, dismissed her 
carriage, threw off her hood, and took Elsie 
into her arms, soothing her as best she might 
with her low, sweet consolations. In the 
solemn presence of death, there was no re- 
membrance of the pomp and pride of worldly 
rank, The belle of the metropolis had no 
scruples in holding to her bosom the child of 
lowly poverty. 

So they sat there in silence through the 
dark hours, the pitiless rain beating against 
the window, the blue-eyed babe moaning over 
its mother, and Esther Armitage slowly drif- 
ing out on the shoreless sea. Toward mid- 
night she rallied, opened her mild eyes and 
gazed around; they fell first on Miss Rolfe. 
A brilliant smile, making her radiantly beau- 
tiful, lit up her face, as she held out her hand. 

“ How kind of you!” she said, faintly. 

Miss Rolfe’s jewelled fingers closed over 
hers. 

“ You are better now, Esther, are you not?” 

“T am easier. Dear lady, in a little while 
I shall know no more pain forever. My sins 
forgiven, I shall rest. God is good.” 

“Yes, and merciful. Esther, is it all well 
with you?” ‘ 

“All well. I have no fear; beyond it is 
light.” 

Miss Rolfe was weeping softly. Dr, Waeod- 
bury drew near the bedside. Esther lay quiet 
a moment, then she spoke again : 

“ When I am dead, you will find among my 
few papers in the little portfolio yondef;a 
packet addressed to you. It is my simple 
history. Judge me as you always have, char 
itably—the dead have a claim to gentle judg- 
ment.” She paused a moment for breath, 
then continued, “ Everything is peaceful, ex 
cept my anxiety for my sister and my babe. 
But I will not doubt, God will provide for 
them.” 
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Dr. Woodbury came close up to the bedside, 
“If you will only give your sister to me?” 
he said, timidly. “Iam alone in the world; 
no one to love, no one to love me. She shall 
be all in all to me.” 

Esther gazed a moment up into the grave, 
tender face which leaned over her, then she 


said: 

“JI do not know your name, but I can trust 
your eyes; there is truth in them. Take her, 
and be gentle with her always—dear little 
Elsie!” 

Miss Rolfe was holding the baby ; she spoke 
now, low and sweet: - 

“T have already told you that Lewis should 
find a home with me, Esther. Now, in the 
presence of witnesses, I repeat the promise, 
and may God deal with me as I deal wity 
your child !” 

The pale fingers of the dying mother clasp- 
ed the rosy dimpled ones of her babe; her 
yoice sank to a whisper : 

# Jesus, in thy mercy I trust.” 

She was dead, even as her lips ceased to 
move. 


Two days afterward there was a quiet fune- 
ral from the chapel of a suburban burial-place, 
and Esther Armitage was laid to rest. Dr. 
Woodbury and Elsie, Miss Rolfe, the babe, 
and the officiating clergyman, followed the 
coffin to the grave. 

Elsie went home with the doctor; Miss 
Rolfe took the child away with her, A nurse 
was already provided; for Miss Rolfe, being 
an heiress, without parents to fetter her in 
any way, acted absolutely in the matter. She 
was engaged for the opera that evening with 
Mr. Mowbray. A splendid bouquet of white 
‘tamelias, and waxen fuschias, with hearts of 
fire, lay on the table before her—his gift, just 
brought in. 

She looked at them, a latent gleam of ten- 
derness in her eyes, half-raised them to her 
lips, blushed, and dropped them back again. 
Then selecting a spray of the fuschias, she 
twined it in her hair, her thoughts all the 
time wandering away to the memory of Esther 
Armitage. She remembered how she had 
looked the first time she saw her, white and 
thin, asking for. work in a millinery store, 


Miss Rolfe’s sympathies had been aroused by. 


the air of subdued suffering hovering over 
her; she had sought her out, and given her 
sewing at prices which seemed almost fabu- 
lous to the poor seamstress. She had pressed 
benefits upon her with au unsparing hand 


(for Miss Rolfe, though a woman of fashion, 
had a noble soul under all the worldly dross), 
but Esther’s exquisite pride refused all chari- © 
ty; she would toil unto death, but to beg— 
never! 

Latterly, Miss Rolfe confessed it with shame 
and distress, she had lost sight of her protege, 
and knew nothing of her dire extremity, until 
the night of Esther’s death, when an old wo- 
man, who lived in the same wretched tene- 
ment with her, had informed the lady of her 
suffering. She had been so much occupied 
lately with Mr. Mowbray, that she had for- 
gotten the seamstress, remembering her only 
too late to aid. But she could care for the 
child; she would care for that; the interest 
she would feel in its welfare might, in a meas- 
ure, atone for her forgetfulness of the mother. 

Thinking of Esther, Miss Rolfe bethought 
her of the sealed addressed to herself; 
she had taken it home the night of Esther’s 
death. And with trembling fingers, while she 
waited for the coming of her lover, she broke 
the seal fixed by hands now quiet in the 
grave. 

There were several closely-written sheets, 
and the beautiful woman, sitting there in that 
luxurious room, with the mellow splendor of 
amber silk curtains and velvet lounges around 
her, grew ashen white as she read the con- 
tents. The little gold and ormula clock on 
the mantel told out the hour with its silvery 
voice—the hour when Mr, Mowbray might be 
expected to escort Miss Rolfe to the opera, 
She did not heed it; she was pacing the floor 
restlessly, torn with fleree emotion, crushing 
the silent witness in her hand. 

It was over at last; all the struggle was 
subdued, Lines of stern resolution settled 
around the scarlet mouth, and the steady 
light of an unalterable purpose gleamed in 
her eye. She took the crimson fusehias from 
her hair, and threw them down in a heap 
with the drooping camelias. 

A little afterward the servant announced 
Mr. Mowbray. She went down to him calm, 
cold and self-possessed; their interview was 
brief, and to the point. She asked his atten- 
tion while she could read to him the crumpled 
sheets before her; and she read them to him 
word for word—tle pitiful, touching story of 
Esther Armitage. He listened, and no won- 
der that he grew pale beneath the fine scorn 
which displayed itself in every clear intona- 
tion of the reader; no wonder his brow flush- 
ed, and his breath came thick and heavy, for 
the last confession of the dying Magdalen 
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branded him as the seducer of her innocence, 
and the father of her child! 

He started up, an impulsive denial quiver- 
ing to his lips. Miss Rolfe motioned him 
down; her cold self-possession fell upon his 
heart like ice on flame. 

“ Be quiet, Mr. Mowbray! It is useless to 
add falsehood to the list of your sins. Esther 
Armitage is at rest, with the seal of God’s for- 
giveness stamped on her brow. For you— 
whom, Heaven forgive me! I almost loved, 
whom now I scorn—leave me, and never 
again dare to come into.my presehce! I have 
the pleasure of wishing you a very good 
morning.” 

Elsie Armitage was happy with Dr. Wood- 
bury. He rented a small cottage in a retired 
part of the city, and here, with an old woman, 
to whom he had important services, 
Elsie’s calm life was passed. He taught her 
from the books he had, and learned to love 
her as the one thing left to him in all the 
world. She went often to see her sister’s 
child, at Miss Rolfe’s request; but Dr. Wood- 
bury and Catherine never met, unless by pure 
accident, and then only ceremonious words 
passed between them. 

Two years elapsed. Woodbury rose rapid- 
ly in his profession. Men began to speak of 
him with respect for his wonderful skill; he 
was called to the first families, and his way to 
fortune seemed assured. Miss Rolfe was still 
unmarried, as greatly admired as ever; but 
they called her an iceberg, and said that the 
heart joined to hers would be frozen to stone. 
Layton Mowbray was in Paris, where rumor 
said he was making successful suit for the 
hand of a gay French belle. 

Day by day Catherine became more deeply 
attached to little Lewis Armitage, and the 
beautiful boy knew no dearer tie than that 
which united him to his benefactress. 

As the summer heats drew on, a malignant 
fever made its appearance in the city, sweep- 
ing off young and old before its tread; and 
earlier than usual, on the child’s account, 
Catherine prepared to remove to her country- 
house on the Hudson. The first of July 
found her established there, and ten days 
afterward, Lewis was seizél with the dread 
distemper. 

Miss Rolfe despatched a messenger at once 
for Dr. Woodbury, who arrived by express, 
but only too late. The first glance showed 
him that the child must die, and without re- 
serve he told Catherine the truth. At the 
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end of the week, little Lewis lay in the great 
parlor robed for the grave, and Catherine lay 
in her darkened chamber a victim of the same 
fatal disease that had sapped the life fountains 
of the child. 

From her sick bed Dr. Woodbury returned 
home, to find Elsie in the grasp of the de. 
stroyer, and though he worked and prayed 
incessantly, nothing availed; she died, her 
burning hands in his, her half unconscious 
lips blessing him to the last. 

After that he exposed himself recklessly, 
No fever-den so foul that he shrank to enter 
it; no toil too hard for him to refuse. Back 
and forth from Rolfe Place to the city he 
journeyed, giving himself time to neither eat 
nor sleep, until at last the dread crisis was 
gssed, and the disease began to abate in its 
ravages. 

The struggle with Catherine Rolfe was long 
and painful. With her the fever did not do 
its work so quickly as with most of its vie- 
tims, and for days she fluttered between life 
and death, when it seemed to the anxious 
physician that a breath might turn the scale 
either way. 

It was over at length; his care and patience 
were rewarded. He knew that she woulf 
live. Feeble and weak as an infant she “< 
but every day gave her a little more strength, 
and by the cooler days of September, she was 
able to sit up for an hour or two by the win- 
dow. Now that she was better, Dr. Wood- 
bury turned resolutely away from Rolfe Place 
—the dangerous sweetness of its atmosphere 
might make him less strong for what was to 
come in the future. He would destroy, if 
possible, every tender memory that might 
come back to him of those days—every sacred 
breath, and tone, and thrill, must be utterly 
and forever annihilated. 

Once he had treasured as his chiefest prize 
a knot of crimson velvet that had fallen from 
Miss Rolfe’s hair at a crowded assembly; but 
he had burned the souvenir ‘long ago, and 
watched it consume to ashes! 

A new existence was opening before him. 
A German nobleman, whose life he had saved 
during the prevalence of the fever, desiring to 
testify his gratitude in a substantial manner, 
had offered him the post of surgeon in a Ger 
man hospital, the appointment of which was 
in his gift; and as the position would be one 
of advantage to a young practitioner, Woot 
bury resolved to accept ft. He called on Miss 
Rolfe to inform her of his intention, and also 
to bid her good-by. Gladly would he have 
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gone without this distressing formality, but 
common courtesy required it of him. 


It was a mild day in October; the sweet air 
luminous with golden particles of sunshine; 
the crimson and amber leaves of the maples 
drifting slowly downward, like flocks of tropi- 
cal birds. 

Miss Rolfe sat by the south window, toying 
with a cluster of purple asters. She had 
never been more lovely than she was this mo- 
ment; her brilliancy had given place to gen- 
tleness, and the magnificent hair, which had 
once adorned her head like a royal crown, 
was shorn away, leaving a mass of short, clus- 
tering curls, like a little child’s. 

She smiled brightly up into his face, and 
gave him a seat on the divan at her side. 
There was a painful constraint between them; 
the conversation drifted into indifferent chan- 
nels, He was introverted and distrait; she, 
puzzled and ill at ease. He rose at last, and 
touched her hand with his cold fingers. 

“Miss Rolfe, I shall not be able to see you 
again before my departure. I must wish you 
good-by now.” 

She grew pale, rising slowly to her feet to 
return his courtesy. 

“Your departure, Dr. Woodbury ?” 

“Yes. I go to Europe next week.” 

“Jndeed !—to be absent long ?” 

“For my lifetime, prohably.” 

She crushed the sharp groan that rose to 
her lips; all the old pride was not yet gone 
outof her, but her voice was hoarse and un- 
natural, 


“Allow me to wish you godspeed, Dr. 
Woodbury !” 

She dropped his hand and turned away. 
He went out at the door; some irresistible 
impulse forced him to look back. Miss Rolfe’s 

was hidden in her hands, and her whole 
shook beneath the strong flood of emo- 
tion that swept over her. 

Ina moment she was in his arms; every- 
thing was forgotten. He only knew that he 
had loved her for years, that he loved her 
still, and that his regard was requited. Sta- 
tion, wealth, pride—what were they? He 
che was the one woman of his 


Dr. Woodbury did not go to Europe. The 
German nobleman regretted it, but the doctor 
was happy. in refusing, It was better he 
thought to be the husband of Catherine Rolfe, 
than & great surgeon. So he chose what 
seemed to him the best. 
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WORDS FOR POOR BOYS. 

When I was a boy of twelve years, says 
General Mitchell, I was working for twenty- 
five cents a week with an old lady, and I will 
tell youI had my hands full; but I did my 
work faithfully. I used to cut wood, fetch 
water, make fires, and scrub and scour morn- 
ings for the old lady, before the real work of 
the day commenced; my clothes were bad, 
and I had no means of buying shoes, so was 
often barefooted. One morning I got through 
my work early, and the old lady, who thought 
I had not done it, or was specially ill-humored 
then, was displeased, scolded me, and said I 
was idle and had not worked. I said I had; 
she called me a“liar.” I felt my spirit rise 
indignantly against this, and standing erect, I 
told her that she should never have the chance 
of applying that word to me again. I walked 
out of the house to re-enter it no more. I 
had not acent in my pocket when I stepped 
out into the world. What do you think I did 
then, boys? I met a countryman with a team, 
I addressed him boldly and earnestly, and 
offered to drive the leader, if he would only 
take me on. He looked at me in surprise, but 
said he did not think I'd be of any use. “O, 
yes, I will,” said I. “I can rub down and 
watch your horses, and do many things for 
you, if you only let me try.” He no longer 
objected. I got on the horse’s back. It was 
hard travelling, for the roads were deep, and 
we could only get on at the rate of twelve 
miles a day. This was, however, my starting- 
point. I went ahead after this. An indepen- 
dent spirit, and a steady, honest conduct, 
with what capacity God has given me—as he 
has given you—have carried me successfully 
through the world. Don’t be down-hearted 
at being poor and having no friends. Try, 
and try again. You can cut your way through 
if you live, so please God. I know it’s a hard 
time for some of you. You often are hungry 
and wet with the rain or snow, and it seems 
dreary to have no one in the eity,te-care for 
you. But trust in Christ, and hewill be your 
friend. Keep of good heart, and be deter- 
mined to make your own way, honestly and 
truly through the world. As I said, I feel for 
you, because I have gone through it all. I 
know what itis. God bless you! 


GAY COMPANY. 
Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill, 


Though pleasure stir the maddening soul, 
The heartytike heart, is lonely still.—Brron. 
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A GHOST STORY. 

A young German lady (still living) had ar- 
rived witha party of friends at one of the 
most renowned hotels in Paris, and occupied 
for her chamber an apartment on the first 
floor, furnished with unusual magnificence. 
Here she lay awake, long after the hotel was 
wrapt in slumber, contemplating, by the faint 
glimmer of her night-amp, the costly objects 
in the room, until suddenly the folding-doors 
opposite her bed, which she had secured, flew 
open, and the chamber was filled with a bright 
light, as of day. In the midst of this, there 
entered a handsome young man, in the un- 
dress uniform of the French navy, having his 
hair dressed in the peculiar mode a la Titus. 
Taking a chair from the bedside, he placed it 
in the middle of the room, sat down, took 
from his pocket a pistol with a remarkable 
red butt and look, put it to his forehead, and 
firing, fell back apparently dead! Simultane- 
ously with the explosion the room became 
dark and still, but alow soft voice uttered 
these words, “Say an Ave Maria for his sou).” 
The young lady had fallen back, not insen- 
sible, but in a far more painful state—a kind 
of cataleptic trance—and thus remained fully 
conscious of all she imagined to have occur- 
red, but unable to move tongue or hand unti) 
seven o’clock on the following morning, at 
which hour her maid, in obedience to orders, 
knocked at the door. Finding that no reply 
was given, the maid went away, and return- 
ing at eight, in company with another domes- 
tic, repeated her summons, Still no answer; 
and again, after a little consultation, the poo 
young lady was delivered over for another 
hour to her agonized thoughts. At nine the 
doors were forced, and at the same moment 
the power of speech and movement returned. 
She shrieked out to the attendants that a 
man had shot himself there some hours before, 
and still lay upon the floor. Observing noth- 
ing unusual, they concluded it was the excite- 
ment consequent upon some terrible dream. 
She was, therefore, placed in another apart- 
ment, and with great difficulty persuaded that 
the scene she so minutely described had no 
foundation in reality. Half an hour later, the 
hotel proprietor desired an interview with a 
gentleman of the party, and declared that the 
scene so strangely re-enacted had actually oc- 
curred three nights before. A young French 
officer had ordered the best room in the hotel, 
and there terminated his life, using for the 
purpose a pistol answering the description 
mentioned. The body and the weapon still 
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lay at the Morgue for identification, and the 
gentleman, proceeding thither, saw both—the 
head of the unfortunate man exhibiting the 
“Titus” crop and the wound in the forehead, 
as in the vision. The archbishop of Paris, 
struck with the extraordinary nature of the 
story, shortly after called upon the young 
lady, and directing her attention to the ex- 
pression used by the mysterious voice, urged 
upon her with much fervor the advisability of 
embracing that faith to whose teaching it ap- 
peared to point. 


TO-MORROW. 

It is an idle and a mischievous word. “TI 
not go about it to-day, but I'll begin it to-mor- 
row,” says the thoughtless person. Friend, 
there is no to-morrow; we have barely the 
present—a mere point of time, a thread of 
light that continually shoots across the chasm 
of the everlasting—that is all. He who waits 
for a better chance never gets it. He who 
pledges time that is not his own, and which 
never Will be his own, makes promises which 
he cannot redeem. Alas! alas! how much of 
life slips away through this gaping seam of 
waiting! It is so easy to say that we donot 
feel equal to doing this thing or that thing to- 
day, but that we will do it certainly to-mor- 
row. We are so easily beguiled with the 
hopes of what we have not now in hand. We 
love to trust to something—we know not 
what; if we can only put off, put off, we think 
we have gained by it. Possibly we do gain 
opportune time by it; but who pauses to con- 
sider how much strength is lost by the wait- 
ing? The energy loses its white heat. If we 
delayed only to complete and perfect our 
preparations, that would be one thing; but 
we do not even trouble ourselves with think- 
ing about our work to be done in the entire 
interim; we delay to get rid of our work— 
not to give us more time and added strength 
to perform it better. And so one and another 
fool away their lives. They never do—they 
are always going to do. There is such a lux- 
urious mood in waiting—in the thought of 
not being driven—in thinking that we may 
harness up our energies and go to work with 
them when we please; but we forget that 
they are more or less subject to habit, and 
that, as we relax our habits, the grooves in 
which they work with such forced swiftness 
—the powers of our nature—relax also. 


A man’s own good-breeding is the best 
security against other people’s ill-manners. 
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THE ROSE AND THE VIOLET. 


BY A. MORRELL CORY. 


On the bank of a streamlet in loveliness purling 
Its innocent way through the midst of a grove, 
When the trees their soft banners of green were 


unfurling 
To deck in bright beauty their native aloove— 
A small violet gratefully heavenward bearing 
A leaf-gathered dewdrop, the delicate hue 
Of its blue-mantled bearer reflecting, and wearing 
The impress of heavenly modesty, grew. 


And an eglantine flourished there, too—a rough 
brier 

Arrayed not in glory nor bloom—and yet pride 

Had successfully taught it to view and admire 

The shadow portrayed in the stream by its side. 

It enjoyed the bland zephyrs, it danced in the 
gleamings 

Of sunlight, and heard the fond rivulet’s song 

Till in ecstacy lost, and then waked from its 
dreamings 

To find its sweet charmer still flowing along. 


A fair maid of sixteen, whose long ringlets were 


playing 
Around her white neck in the fresh morning 
breeze, 
And whose eye wore the vail of enchantment, came 
straying 
That way in seclusion beneath the tall trees. 
She was seeking a flower, a pretty wild flower, 
To render her world of enjoyment complete; 
And some loving, protecting, invisible power 
To the home of the violet directed her feet. 
She beheld the small flower, and, as she drew near it, 
With trembling emotion began to disclose 
The warm passion she felt, when the pampering 


spirit 
That flattered the arrogant brier, arose 
From his couch underneath it, and loudly implored 
her 
To view but a moment its majesty, then 
To compare it with that of the herb that adored her, 
And visit the rose-tree in summer again. 


She stood still and remembered her own adolescence, 
The monitor's sway who had deigned to address, 
And then recklessly stepping to bow acquiescence, 
The violet was crushed—but with fragrance to 
bless. 
When the summer was green, as the spirit entreated, 
She came to the spot her fair brow to adorn; 
But the rose, when she called it, she found had 
secreted 
Behind its bright petals a virulent thorn. 


The softer the head, the harder the work to 
drive anything into it. 


THE CAPTAIN’S COUSIN. 
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THe curtain fell between the acts, and 
through the crowded amphitheatre went the 
inarticulate hum of a mass of persons, who, 
temporarily constrained to silence, suddenly 
resumed the power of speech, that treacherous 
servant, who so often signals to the enemy of 
the poverty within the fair-seeming citadel. 

Two young gentlemen lounging with their 
backs toward the orchestra, surveyed the 
house and commented in low tones to each 
other, upon their mutual acquaintance and 
the public generally. 

“Hold on, Harvey, who’s that splendid 
creature? Inever saw her before.” | 

“Where? There are such numbers of 
splendid creatures.” 

“None to name in the same day with her. 
She is in the dress-circle, a little to the right 
of the centre,—a blonde, dressed in blue silk, 
with such a lot of yellow hair in a pear! net.” 

“O, Mrs. Atherton, youmean. Yes, she is 
a brilliant of the first water. But you say you 
haven’t seen her, how’s that? Of course 
though you wouldn’t, she was a bride of last 
summer, and you have been on the Potomac 
for more than a year. She was a Boston girl, 
andis par consequence as witty as she is 
handsome.” 

“And married—whom ?” 

“Old John Atherton. Don’t you know, 
Atherton & Silsbee, the great India firm ?” 

“Yes indeed. But Atherton—why, he 
must be athousand years old. He was white- 
headed when I was in petticoats.” 

“ He’s pretty well on, Isuppose. But when 
every year of a man’s life counts him fifty 
thousand dollars or so, he stands a better 
chance than we younger fellows. They say 
though he is very good to her.” 

“How oldis she? Shedon’t look eighteen,” 

“About twenty I believe. These blondes 
never look their age.” 

“Hal! There’s my old chum, Harry Grey, 
coming into the box. Madam seems suffi- 
ciently pleased at seeing him, and whispers 
very confidentially to him behind her bouquet. 
What's all that ?” 

“©, nothing extraordinary. Grey’s her 
cousin. You remember he hails from Boston, 
although it was New York he honored by set- 
ting up his legal tent, soon after leaving 
college.” 
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“Yes, and very capital cigars he used to 
keep in that same legal tent, as I can vouch 
from personal experience. I’ve hardly seen 
him since, for he went abroad a little before I 
did, and we did not meet in Paris as we had 

d How long has he been here ?” 

“About three months. He came with the 
avowed intention of entering the army, and 
he’s just the fellow who ought to be there. 
Lots of pluck, steady as a gun in any sort of 
row. I’ve seen him tried, fine-looking, strong, 
high-strung, in fact just the staff for an officer.” 

“Exactly. Well, why don’the go? There’s 
room enough for such men in the army.” 

“Why don’t he go?” repeated James Har- 
vey slowly, as he closed his lorgnette, and 
moved toward his seat. “ Well, you had bet- 
ter ask that question of Mrs. Atherton.” 

His friend followed, still gazing upon the 
beautiful woman of whom they had been 
speaking, and mentally noting, that lovely as 
he had thought her at the first glance, she 
was incomparably more so now that her cheek 
had flushed, her eyes brightened, her lips 
curved themselves in a hundred enchanting 
smiles while she chatted gaily with her cousin. 

“ Yes, she’s a beauty, sure enough, but I 
didn’t think of you, Harry Grey, when Booth 
just now told about the fellow who, instead of 


‘Mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
Capers nimbly in a lady’s bower,’ etc.,”’ 


muttered Captain Hemmenway discontented- 
ly, as he again fixed his eyes upon the stage. 
Neither of the young men had noticed a 
gentleman, who, seated close beside the spot 
where they had stood, must involuntarily have 
listened to the above conversation. A man of 
perhaps sixty years, but gray-headed, bent, 
and careworn beyond his years. A man who 
bore the brand of a life devoted to money- 
getting and money-keeping upon every line 
of his shrewd, reticent, but not unkindly face. 
This man, whose name was John Atherton, 
had listened with a careless smile to the gos- 
sip of two young gentlemen who had posted 
themselves beside him, until its closing sen- 
tence, the few meaning words uttered by 
James Harvey as he closed his lorgnette. 
Then he started angrily, the smile dying out 
in an expression of indignant astonishment. 
For a few moments he sat quiet as one who 
recovers from a painful shock, then turning 
half around so as to lean an elbow upon the 
back of the seat, he shaded his face with his 
hand, and fixed two keen gray eyes upon that 
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beautiful woman in the gallery above, who 
listened so languidly to Booth’s flery imper- 
sonation of Richard, so earnestly to the whis- 
pered remarks of the young and handsome 
man who sat behind her, his arm upon the 
back of her chair, his lips upon a level with 
her ear. 

And through the hour that followed, John 
Atherton never stirred, never relaxed for a 
moment that searching inquisition. 

Not a glance, or a whisper, or one of those 
soft smiles escaped him, not the least of their 
movements, when, the curtain fallen, and the 
crowd rushing out, they rose to their feet, and 
Harry adjusted with tender and deliberate 
care, the little silken cloak, whose skyey tint 
and swan’s-down trimming, so well became 
the pure complexion and golden hair of the 
wearer. 

And when, leaning with affectionate famil- 
iarity upon her cousin’s arm, Mrs. Atherton 
slowly followed the departing crowd, her 
husband, too, arose, that look of painful scru- 
tiny hardened upon his face as if it had never 
known any other expression, and making his 
way roughly through the crowd to the out- 
side of the theatre, hailed the first disengaged 
carriage, and directed the driver to use all 
convenient speed. 

Arrived at home Mr. Atherton quietly let 
himself into the house, entered the draw- 
ing-room, and pushing a chair behind the 
closed curtains of the bay windows, seated 
himself there, making sure that the heavy 
folds were re-adjusted so as to wholly con- 
ceal him. Yes, he deliberately hid himself 
with the intention of seeing and hearing the 
interview that would take place between his 
wife and her cousin, who would, he felt sure, 
come in, and sit awhile with her, as he had 
many atime found him sitting, on his own 
late return from the club, or business engage- 
ments, or the little basement study where he 
spent half the night sometimes in pondering 
new schemes for swelling his already colossal 
fortune. Yes, he had often, very often, as it 
now seemed to him, found Harry Grey with 
his wife on these occasions, and he had always 
felt pleased to see Lily so bright and happy, 
and grateful toher cousin for so pleasantly 
entertaining her. 

But now—well he should soon both see and 
hear unsuspected, all that passed between 
them. It was not the resolution of a high- 
minded man, or even of an honorable one, and 
yet no man of more austere integrity in mat- 
ters of business than John Atherton, was ever 
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the trusted guardian of other men’s money, 

But this was not a matter within the scope 
of moneyed morality, and so, left without law 
or precedent to the guidance of his natural 
impulses, John Atherton’s conduct was that 
ofa man whom Nature, Education and Life had 
trained to tread remorselessly and ignorantly 
upon the flowers, if so he might the more read- 
ily grasp the fruit he craved. 

Hardly had the room resumed its quiet air 
of unoccupancy when the sonorous roll of 
carriage wheels reverberated through the 
frosty air, followed by voices and footsteps as 
Mrs. Atherton attended by her cousin, enter- 
ed the house and the apartment, 

“Stop, Thomas, you need not light the gas 
at present, Put another lump of coal on the 
fire, and stir it.” 

The man obeyed and left the room. Mrs. 
Atherton advanced, and stood leaning upon 
the mantél-piece, warming first one and then 
the other of her little feet. 

How lovely she looked thus illuminated by 
the flashing rays which, leaping forth to meet 
her, wandered lovingly through the light 
curls of her golden hair, in the depths of her 
innocent eyes, over many a curve and dimple 
of lip and brow, of cheek and chin. 

Beautiful exceedingly, and so said sadly 
the steady eyes that watched from their cov- 
ert hiding place, so said smilingly the merry 
eyes of Harry Grey, as he significantly re- 
marked : 

“Good child though you are, Lily, I should 
think the rest of the women would hate you 
prodigiously.” 

She did not pretend to misunderstand his 
meaning, but smiled archly, as she asked: 

“For not making you more attentive to 
them, Harry ?” 

“ That’s the one thing you couldn’t do with 
me. The very effort would defeat itself.” 

“ What, rebellious! But you know, Harry, 
that some time you are to fall in love with the 
nicest of girls, and I am to be the confidant, 
superintend the whole affair, adjust all the 
little quarrels, see that you behave yourself 
Properly, and finally bestow my blessing at 
the wedding.” 

“Very fine, madam, but you should not 
wish to see me married, for my wife would be 
Very unhappy.” 

“Unhappy!” dropped incredulously from 
Mrs. Atherton’s lips, while her eyes added, 
“with you?” 

“Yes,” returned her cousin, coolly. “That 
is, supposing she loved me, for I should never 
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return her love, andif she was indifferent to 
me, still she ought to be unhappy, for then she 
would clearly see what a miserable sort of 
fellow I really am.” 

“ But why shouldn’t you love her, Harry ?” 
asked Lily, softly, as she sank into a low arm- 
chair and looked dreamily into the fire. 

Her cousin pushed a low hassock close be- 
side her, and seated himself near enough to 
play with the tassels of the sortie du bal still 
resting on her shoulders, while he answered 
gaily, and yet as the concealed listener fan- 
cied, with more meaning in his tone, than in 
his words: 

“ Because family affection takes the place 
of love in my heart, Lily.” 

“ You are wise to be content with it. Na- 
ture gives us enough objects of affection in 
our very birth, and if we seek for others 
among strangers, it is a chance but we regret 
the venture,” said Mrs. Atherton, hastily, and 
then added, as if to change the subject: 

“Who was that speaking to you, as we 
came out of the theatre ?” 

“Tom Hemmenway. We were classmates, 
and fast friends until I went abroad and lost 
sight of him. He’s in the army. Did you 
hear what he was saying to me?” 

“No,” 

“ He told me they were looking for me on 
the Potomac, and asked when I was going.” 

“ Well,—what did you say ?” 

“JT said I was only waiting for a commis- 
sion,” 

“You mispronounced the word, sir, if you 
said that. You meant, I suppose, that you 
are waiting for per-mission, and that you will 
never get.” 

“Tyrant?” and Harry Grey, dropping the 
tassel, made playthings instead of the little 
white fingers with their many rings. “ But 
after all I am far more likely to go to the 
war, than to the altar as you just recommend- 
ed.” 

“J didn’t recommend, I predicted. Do you 
suppose Harry, that Iam in a hurry to lose 
you?” 

“Tolose me? But I should still be your 
cousin, you know, Lily,” 
craftily watching hee an he spoke. 

“ My cousin—yes. But it wouldn’t be—the 
same.” 

“ That is justit, Lily. It would bea change, 
and for my part.I desire no change. I would 
be glad to live out my life as [have the last three 
months. And yet, when I see all these fellows 
going off to the war, and know that is where 
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I ought to be too, it makes me feel as if I 
were skulking.” 

“But no matter what foolish fancies you 
take in your head, remember I have your 
promise not to go without my leave. How 
could I live without you, Harry ?” 

“If it is indeed true that I can make your 
life the happier or the brighter, Lily, it makes 
but little difference what the world says of me.” 

The words were very low, but they reached 
distinctly the ear of the hidden auditor, and 
in the long silence that followed, it seemed to 
him that the throbbings of his own heart re- 
peated them againand again in horrible itera- 
tion. At last the other voice responded in 
tones as low, and still more agitated : 

“It is only your presence that makes me 
care for life at all. Before you came home I 
was so lonely, Harry, and now I am so happy. 
I thank Heaven every day for having made 
us cousins.” 

“Ah, Lily, I fear I am too apt to complain 
that Heaven did not do a little more—” 

He did not finish the sentence, nor did Lily 
ask a solutionvof its enigmatical words, but 
looking dreamily into the fire, and patting 
softly the hand that held her own, she said: 

“Yes, I was so very lonely the first six 
months after I came here. Mr. Atherton is 
away all day you know, and there is no one 
of my new acquaintance of whom I care to 
make an intimate friend; no woman, and as 
for the men, even if I liked any of them well 
enough, it wouldn’t be proper I should give 
him the place I have given you, Harry. No 
one else can ever be my own dear cousin.” 

“And noone else can give you a cousin’s 
love, or as you truly say, is ever privileged to 
feel it. Yes, Lily, I will echo your thanks- 
giving, and say*blessed be cousinship.” 

“Of course you will. How else could we 
be together all day and every day? How 
else could I ask your advice about all sorts of 
things, and fret to you when I feel blue? 
How else could I give you all the love and 
confidence I know how to feel? Iam so sure 
that you know better than I about everything, 
that your opinions are the laws of my life.” 

She spoke earnestly, and turned her eyes 
wistfully upon him, seeking as it might be, even 
from him, confirmation-of the strange words 
she uttered. 

Harry Grey dropped the little hand he held, 
rose to his feet and stood looking down at 
her, while he solemnly said: 

“ God pity us both, dear cousin, if you have 
no better guide than I. O, Lily, I cannot 
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rule my own life aright. You little know the 
weakness, and the wickedness of the heart on 
which you would lean. I love you, Lily, I 
love you better than you can guess, and that 
very love bids me begone from you.” 

“No, Harry, no. Don’t talk like that. Itis 
right, it is good that you should love me, as 
the brother whom God never gave me would 
have loved me. And that love, instead of bid- 
ding you leave me, should bid you stay and 
take care of me. If you were gone, Harry, I 
should not care enough for life to keep my 
hold upon it. I would cry myself to sleep as 
I used when I first went away from you to 
school, and never wake again. If you love 
me, never leave me.” 

* Lily, Lily, you little know how sorely you 
try me,” groaned Harry, dropping again upon 
the cushion, and hiding his face upon the arm 
of her chair. “Child, you know not what 
wild fancies your words awake.” 

She did not answer but by laying her white 
hand softly upon the bowed head. 

So they sat, motionless, silent, each listen- 
ing to the dreary measure of his own heart's 
murmur, while the flickering firelight, mock- 
ing at human grief and struggle, danced ex- 
ultantly across the glittering golden curls, 
made tiny rainbows with the great slow tears 
welling up and brimming over from the sad 
blue eyes, caught upon the diamond of the en- 
gagement ring on Lily’s finger, as it lay among 
the dark masses of her cousin’s hair, and 
snatched from it a gleam of lurid light, sought 
vainly to peer into that hidden face, and set- 


-tled instead upon the clenched hand whose 


tense lines and swollen veins as truly spoke of 
the conflict raging within. 

Then the fire-rays leaping and flashing ex- 
ultantly, shot into the gloomy depths of the 
apartment, and glanced upon a face peering 
from behind a curtain, a face so white, so hard, 
so still, with eyes that glared so balefully be- 
neath their shaggy brows, that it should have 
been the face of a dead man re-animated for 
some evil end by an accursed spirit. 

Quenched and affrighted, the rays shrank 
back, the sparkles died out of hair and tears, 
and flashing gem, and silken fold; a red glow 
succeeded to the dancing flame, and a fold of 
black darkness shrouded fittingly that dead 
face beyond, whose eyes still gloomily fixed 
themselves upon those two quiet figures be- 
side the hearth. 

Harry was the first to rouse himself. Gen- 
tly removing the little hand from his head he 
pressed it lightly to his lips and arose. 
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“ Lily, dear sister Lily, bid me good-night.” 
“And—you will not go to the army ?” 

“No, not without your leave. But, Lily, 
never doubt my love, when I have thus sac- 
rificed my manhood to it.” 

“On me be the blame, Harry. I can bear 
it.” 

“Not so. Lalone must bear the burden of 
my own weakness—and yours too, Lily. 
Good-night, darling.” 

He was gone, and a moment after Lily 
erept softly from the room, and up the stairs. 

Then for a while the shadows had posses- 
sion of the place. Lighted by the newly flick- 
ering fire they came, gliding swiftly from the 
corners where they had hid, darting along the 
walls, pointing with stealthy fingers, cowering 
behind the furniture, brooding like dark mem- 
ories upon the arm-chair and the cushion 
there before the fire. 

Was it one of these silent shadows, or was 
itaphantom that came at last stealing for- 
ward through all the length of the great room, 
until it stood within the light of the sinking 
fire ? 

Nay, neither shade nor phantom, but a poor 
old man, bowed and aged a year for every 
hour, since those words were spoken : 

“ You had better ask that of Mrs. Atherton.” 

A heart-stricken, crushed, helpless old man 
he looked as he stood there in the dull light, 
his eyes hungrily fixed upon the chair where 
she had sat, his eager, eager eyes, that search- 
ed still, as they had searched through all 
those hours, for the key to those light words, 

A glove lay on the carpet. He stooped and 
raised it. Small and white and soft and odor- 
ous! It was the very model of the hand it 
had covered, and John Atherton pressed upon 
itthe long, lingering kiss that he never yet 
had pressed upon his wife’s cold lips. Then 
shaft of memory stung him to the 
quick, he flung it upon the smouldering em- 
bers, muttering as he saw it writhe and shriv- 
el, the fingers contracting at the last with a 
gesture of mortal agony: 

“She gives him the hand to kiss, and leaves 
me the glove.” 

Then spurning away the hassock with his 
foot, the unhappy man threw himself into the 
arm-chair where Lily had sat, and covered his 
face with both his hands. 

If, watching thus alone; with the darkness 
brooding like a gentle mother over his great 
grief, that bruised heart found expression in 
burning tears and stifled moans, the merciful 
Night shrouded them from human eye and 
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ear. The loving, pitying Night, whose cool 
touch soothes the wounds the Day has made, 
the silent, secret Night, sole confidant of many 
a mortal agony, and who never betrays one 
of her many trusts. The Night so full of 
promise and hope—for is not her calm and 
quiet a promise perpetually renewed of the 
endless calm and quiet which shall close the 
heat and turmoil of life’s long day ? 

The Night closed softly down about the 
poor old man, and whispered gentlest counsel 
in his ear,and so the hours sped on until 
came gray Dawn, thrusting aside the shadows 
with dim fingers of light, making way for the 
coming Day, Day who brings action as Night 
bring counsel. 

Then John Atherton stirred, and uncover- 
eda face still ghastly white, but no longer 
stern, eyes that had lost their eager out-look 
during those long hours of introspection. 

“Poor child, poor lonely child, poor little 
Lily !” whispered he, and in his voice was all 
a mother’s yearning love, who sees her child 
unhappy, and though she would give a life to 
comfort her, may not do it. 

That day Mr. Atherton wrote a letter to 
Mrs, Grey, the aunt who had educated Lily 
as her own child, and loved her with a moth- 
er’s love. A letter of many pages and much 
thought, bat when it was done the writer 
shook his head, and thrusting it in the fire, 
wrote again much more briefly, in fact no 
more than this: 

“You will do us alla great kindness by 
answering this in person. All is not well with 
us, but I will beg you to ask no explanation 
of these words other than your own quick 
discernment will furnish you. I shall not 
mention that you are expected.” 

Three days after receiving this note, Mrs. 
Grey rung at the door of Mr. Atherton’s 
house, and desired the servant who answered 
it to help the driver in bringing in a trunk, 
whose bulk promised a visit of some duration. 

“Is Mrs. Atherton at home ?” was the next 
inquiry. 

“No ma’am, she is out riding with Mr. 
Grey.” 

“Very well. I will go to her room and 
take off my bonnet. I presume she will be 
home to dinner.” 

“Yes ma’am. Shall I send the chamber- 
maid?” 

“No, not for me, thank you. That is all.” 

In a few minutes more, Mrs. Grey entered 
the drawing room and seated herself beside 
the window to watch the return of her niece. 
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A handsome woman she was, but of a beauty 
more appropriate to her son who indeed re- 
sembled her strongly. A woman of tall and 
dignified figure, with firm, clear eyes suiting 
well the resolute chin and square forehead, 
but somewhat in contrast with the sweet and 
womanly mouth, 

A woman for an empress,—or for a mother, 
one might have said, who watched her sitting 


there, her eyes fixed speculatively upon the. 


street, her white and shapely hands already 
busied with the soldier’s stocking she was 
knitting. 

At last came hoof ringing down the frosty 
street, then merry voices, then Lily, charming 
in her close green bodice and low hat, with 
great masses of golden hair coiled in the net 
that hung beneath it. 

More beautiful.her aunt thought than she 
had ever before seen her, for her bright eyes 
were full of light, her cheeks flushed with the 
winter wind, and her little pearly teeth flash- 
ing in the sunlight as she tossed merry taunts 
over her shoulder at her laggard cousin. 

The grave eyes watching her from the win- 
dow softened with a loving smile. 


“No sin or sorrow has touched her yet,” , 


thought Mrs. Grey, and turned to the door to 
meet an affectionate embrace, loving kisses, 
and a torrent of surprise and joy that she had 
come, mingled incoherently with regrets that 
she should be so inhospitably received. 

But was the mother’s heart over-jealous, or 
was it true that her son’s manner lacked 
somewhat of warmth and gladness—that a 
shadow of constraint darkened all his words 
of welcome ? 

The dinner hour arrived and with it Mr. 
Atherton, who welcomed his guest cordially, 
but without mentioning that she had been 
expected. Mrs. Grey was equally. reticent, 
and although no effort was used to conceal it, 
neither was any mention made then or subse- 
quently, of the brief and enigmatical invita- 
tion, resulting from Mr. Atherton’s painful 
vigil. 

Two weeks passed quickly on,and Mrs. 
Grey busied herself with visits to the hospi- 
tals, to the New England Rooms, to the meet- 
ings of the Soldier’s Aid ,Society, to every 
place where she could, by word or hand, help 
on the great work, which has devolved upon 
the women as well as the mep of this, our na- 
tive land; and yet she never lost sight for a 
moment of the errand that had called her 
away from her own wide sphere of usefulness, 
never forgot that John Atherton, the silent 


and reserved man, who would never have so 
spoken from cause lighter than life or death, 
had said to her: 

“All is not well with us; to you we look for 
help.” 

So with all her comings and goings, with 
all her busy schemes, and active co-operation 
in the selremes of others, the mother watched. 
Watched, while her fingers wrought at the 
soldier’s shirt, or the soldier’s stocking, watch- 
ed while deep in conversation with her host or 
his guests, watehed while in the twilight hour 
she indulged in a brief rest, and sat with eyes 
dreamily fixed upon the blazing coal, and 
thoughts apparently far away. Watched al- 
ways, yet never seemed to watch, until the 
dark bright eyes had read to the very depths 
the secret that Harry hid so well, and Lily 
was too unconscious of, to hide. 

Then, she was ready to act upon her knowl- 
edge, and she began by making her niece ac- 
company her in one day’s visit to the hospi- 
tals, by making her listen to the brave words 
of brave men, who had given all but life to 
their country’s cause, and only longed for the 
hour when they might return to the field, to 
offer life itself; men who had left ease and 
comfort, men who had left profitable business, 
men who had left wife and child, and home, 
and habit, young men, mature men, men of 
every class and condition, but of only one 
voice, and that the voice which long ago 
summed up all patriotism in words which no 
use can tarnish, no repetition exhaust: 

“Dulce et decorum est 
Pro patria mori.” 


Tired, both in body and mind, the ladies 
reached home, and went to Mrs. Grey’s apart- 
ment to rest a little before dressing for dinner. 
Then while the elder lady sat beside the 
couch where lay her niece, and softly smooth- 
ed the bright hair, she gently said: 

“Did you notice, Lily, that almost every 
man with whom we spoke, said in answer to 
my questions, that his mother, or his wife, or 
the girl he was to marry, encouraged him to 
enlist, and not only were willing to give him 
up to the service of his country, but were de: 
voting themselves to making good his place 
at home ?” 

“ Yes, aunt, I did.” 

“And don’t you find it a noble and a beau- 
tiful trait in these women? Think, some of 
them are giving up their only sons, some of 
them the fathers of their little children, and 
their only staff and support in life. 
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“Many a woman risks the life she loves bet- 
ter than her own, in this contest, and side by 
side with the name of every hero who dies for 
freedom’s sake, ought to be set the name of 
the woman, who, instead of binding her love 
about him as a chain, laid it as a blessing and 
a godspeed upon his head. 

“Lily, shall we not be brave as they? Why 
is Harry loitering idle here ?” 

The color flashed into Lily’s pale cheeks, 
but she only echoed in a frightened whisper, 
“ Harry!” 

“Yes, dear. Why are we to withhold our 
precious offering, when even the widows are 
casting in their mites? Lily, tell me, why 
does not Harry go to the army?” 

“0 aunt, how can I tell ?” 

“Dear child, do not try to deceive yourself 
orme. He does not go, simply and purely 
because you will not let him.” 

“Does he sny so, aunt ?” 

“Certainly not. I have never humiliated 
him or myself by forcing such an avowal from 
his lips, but my own eyes and ears have 
told me that, and more than that, my poor 
child.” 

“But if he does not wish to go—” began 
Lily, timidly, while the little hand that had 
stolen into her aunt’s grew hot and cold by 
turns. 

“Do not try to persuade me that my only 
boy is either a coward or indifferent to his 
country’s honor. The blood he shares with 
you should forbid such a thought. My moth- 
er died before you were born, Lily, but her 
story should never die in our remembranee. 

“She had been married but one year to a 
man whom she loved with all her heart’s 
strength, when the last war with England was 
declared, and the children of the Revolution 
were summoned to defend its work. There 
was much excitement, and much stirring talk, 
then as now. My mother listened, considered, 
and resolved. She read the heart of her brave 
husband, though he said never a word of 
leaving her, for their first child was then ex- 
pected, and they were of those who gain their 
daily bread by daily toil. So it was she who 
at last said: 

“*John, I think the country needs you 
More than I do.’ 

“*But what can you do when I am gone?” 
twked the young husband. 

“Look after the farm, and pray for yon, 
was the brave reply. And not a tear dimmed 
her eye, not a sob ora lamentation choked 
her voice, as she bid him good-by, and watch- 


ed him marching down the road with a com- 
pany of his townsmen. 

“Three months, Lily, and the news was 
brought to your grandmother that her hand- 
some brave young husband had been shot 
through the heart at Lundy’s Lane, and 
buried on the field of battle. He who brought 
the tidings, himself a soldier, wounded in the 
same fight, said that her face never changed 
color as she quietly said: 

“*Thank God that he died so well.’ But 
the next moment she hastily arose, as if to 
leave the room, and swaying heavily forward, 
fell upon the floor in a deathly swoon. They 
thought fora while that she was dead, and 
when at last she revived, the strong heart 
gave way, and she cried and sobbed so fran- 
tically, that the woman, growing frightened, 
sent for the old doctor, who, knowing the 
nature with which he had to deal, simply re- 
minded her that she had no right to risk the 
life of her unborn child as she was doing. 
Then she checked her grief at once, and 
though im that one night her black hair turn- 
ed to gray, no one ever saw her cry again. 

“Before morning two poor fatherless little 
girls came into the world—your mother, Lily, 
and myself; and for our sakes, and by God’s 
strengthening aid, that brave woman bound 
up her broken heart, called back her scattered 
energies, and crept back to life and labor. 

“She lived to see us both married happily, 
then died; not by any sharp disease, but as 
one might who half unconsciously looses his 
hold upon the wreck whieh has upheld him, 
and glides noiselessly beneath the peaceful 
waters. I never heard her laugh, I rarely 
saw her smile; and though she had till that 
day been a fresh and comely country girl, no 
trace of color ever again reddened her cheek. 
But her expression was very sweet though 
inexpressibly sad, her voice was very soft and 
kind, and her life one constant effort to do 
her whole duty with her whole strength. 

“That is what your grandmother gave for 
her country’s sake, Lily.” 

The child was sobbing now, not for that 
great grief of long ago, but for the fresh new 
grief swelling her own poor heart. When at 
last she spoke, it was more in answer to the 
spirit than the letter of what she had just 
heard. 

“But, dear aunt, she went sorrowing all 
her days; would you darken my life so?” 

“ Better it be darkened by sorrow than by 
sin, Lily,” and the mother’s voice fell stern, 
and sad, and full of meaning. 
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Then came a long stillness, until Lily, slip- 
ping from the couch to the floor, laid her 
head upon her aunt’s knees, and moaned 
through her sobs. 

“O aunt, life is so long and dreary, and I 
have no place or hope in it.” ; 

“You have both, child. You have a wide 
place to fill, and the hope of so using this long 
life, that at its end, He who has placed you 
here and appointed your task, may say, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” 

“Never, never! Iam not good or faithful.” 

“Who among us is? But we may all be- 
come so, dear, and we may help others to be- 
come so. Shall I help you, Lily?” 

“ Dear aunt, if only you would! But I am 
so weak and cowardly, and I begin to think, 
so wicked.” 

“No, child, not wicked, only idle and 
thoughtless. What you need is work, con- 
stant, engrossing, elevating work. That is 
what will wake up the dormant woman in 
your girl-nature, Lily.” 

“But where is this work?—what is it? 
Give it me, and see if I will not doit. Yes, 
something to occupy all my time, and all my 
strength, and—all my thoughts.” 

The last words fell suddenly from the fever- 
ish energy of the first, but Mrs. Grey’s keen 
glance saw the kindling of a light in those 
blue eyes, that many waters should have no 
power to quench, the fire of an awakened en- 
ergy upon those scarlet cheeks, and she knew 
that though at the first it might be a burning 
and devouring flame, time and the right 
would subdue it to a benign and life-sustain- 
ing glow. So she kissed her child, and left 
her to the communion of her own awakened 
soul, 

That evening, when Harry Grey entered 
his cousin’s drawing-room, he found only his 
mother there, who, after a little pleasant chat 
upon indifferent topics (for Mrs. Grey was no 
scene-maker), said simply: 

“Lily is not quite well to-night, but she 
said if you called, you might come up to her 
boudoir for a few moments.” 

“ Not well!” exclaimed Harry; and as he 
sprang eagerly up the stairs, his mother looked 
after him with a sad, sad smile. 

“But they are both young enough to for- 
get, and they both would choose the right 
whenever it is pointed out to them,” mur- 
mured she, resuming her knitting with a sigh. 

“Dearest Lily, what is it? How pale—no, 
how flushed you look! But you were pale 
when I first came in. You are ill?” 


“No, Harry, but I have just waked up.” 

“You have been sleeping, then ?” 

“Yes, all my life, and have just waked to 
find what an idle, selfish life it has been, and 
how I have tried to make yours so, too.” 

“ Child, what are you saying ?” 

“The truth, dear—the truth that has been 
80 long of coming, but, thank God, has come 
to me at last! Harry, I have been to see the 
men in the hospitals to-day, and I have heard 
how their wives, and mothers, and sisters, 
have sent them all to fight for freedom, and— 
and you may go, too, if you like, dear Harry.” 

*“ Lily, Lily, do not sob so! You'll break 
my heart. I will never go, if you love me, 
and bid me stay.” 

“But it is because I love you, because you 
are my own dear brother, that I give you to 
the country. Never mind my crying a little, 
I mean it all just the same; women always 
cry—there, now it’s over. Don’t speak, please; 
wait a minute.” 

She choked her sobs, dried her eyes, and 
even attempted a smile as she uncovered her 
face, and met her cousin’s wistful gaze. 

“And because,” continued she, “my own 
dear brother is going to be a soldier—the best 
soldier in the whole army, I am very sure—I 
am going to be sister not only to him, but to 
all the rest. There is so much to do, Harry, 
and I have time, and strength, and money, to 
do my share of it. Only I am ashamed to 
think how much I might have already done, 
if I had only thought about it sooner.” 

“But my little delicate Lily in a soldier's 
hospital !” 

“Every man there will be your comrade, 
Harry, and in serving him, I shall be showing 
that I love my brother. It is a better way, 
too, of showing my love, than by trying to 
keep you here with me. But I suppose sis 
ters are often a little selfish over an only 
brother, are they not, Harry ?” 

With woman’s strength she looked him 
frankly in the face and smiled. With man’s 
obtuseness he saw no deeper than the smiling 
surface, and thanked Heaven in his heart, that 
Lily hati never suspected him of a love that 
might not be as frankly outspoken as his own. 

Then, too, man’s noble nature, that had 
slept so long to the wooing of a syren song 
woke within him, and as Lily, watching with 
jealous eyes, saw the straightened form, the 
brightened glance, and resolute lips, that si 
lently spoke the soldier’s longing, and the 
man’s ambition, she felt half proudly and half 
sadly, that it was easier to toss the falcon 
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from her wrist, than to lure him back even to 
that fair resting-place. 

Another week elapsed. Captain Grey had 
received his commission, indeed it had been 
ofered him the very day Lily spoke, and con- 
ditionally declined, when Mr. Atherton one 
morning, instead of leaving the house directly 
after breakfast, followed his wife and her aunt 
to the little morning room, where they busied 
themselves with Harry’s outfit, and standing 
with an arm upon the mantel-piece, watched 
for a while his wife’s graceful movements 
with something of the same keen scrutiny 
that had more or less lingered on his face ever 
since that night when Mr. Harvey and Cap- 
tain Hemmenway so unconsciously evoked it. 

Mrs. Atherton, a little surprised, yet not 
disconcerted, met her husband’s eyes with a 
gentle smile, for the ugly shadows that had 
filled her heart that night had melted away 
in the pure, healthy sunlight that had broken 
in upon them ; and moreover a vague sense of 
wong doing and short coming had of late 
tinged her manner toward her husband with 
sgentler kindliness, a timid deference, that 
soothed the old man’s heart, and pained it, 
too, for John Atherton had read the story of 
his young wife’s life more clearly than she 
bad done ; and if at first the knowledge thus 
gained had been bitter and harsh, these feel- 
ings had now passed, and left only pity, and 
love,and inexpressible tenderness for the fair 
gitl, whose May was so ill-mated with his 
December. 

*Lily,” said he at length, “how would you 
like a hospital of your own ?” 

“Of my own, sir?” 

“Yes; your aunt thinks it would be a good 
thing not only for its inmates, but for you. I 
have a large boarding-house now vacant in a 
quiet part of the town, which you shall have, 
ifyou wish to try the experiment. I will fur- 
uish whatever funds you need to fit it com- 
pletely, and to hire a sufficient staff of compe- 
wnt nurses. When all is prepared, we will 
request the Sanitary Committee to send such 
applicants as you may designate to you, in- 
stead of to the general hospitals. How do 
you like it ?” 

“O Mr. Atherton, you are so generous and 
noble, to think of such a thing!” 

“Not half so much of either as you will 
need to be, to carry out the idea, my child. 
You will find it very fatiguing, I am airaid, 
and perhaps very disagreeable, to give the 
attention and supervision necessary in the 
head of such an establishment ; and if you un- 
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dertake the matter at all, I shall depend upon 
you to see that the money I supply is proper- 
ly and judiciously expended.” 

“Do you think you can trust me to do so, 
sir? I am very inexperienced and ignorant.” 

“You are very young, my dear. But I 
think there is a great deal more in you than 
any of us yet know, and I think this hospital 
scheme is a good way to bring it out. At 
any rate, you can try, if you please; and if it 
is too much for you, we will offer the use of 
the house to one of the regular hospitals, and 
you can subside into an irresponsible visitor.” 

“No, no, indeed! I am quite able, and 
more than willing, to undertake it all myself, 
and—I thank you so very much.” 

She came shyly toward him, put her hand 
in his, and for the first time in all their lives, 
lifted her face for a kiss. Tears crept into the 
old man’s eyes as he touched her forehead 
lightly and briefly as a father might, and then 
gathering her a moment to his breast, smooth- 
ed softly the golden hair, while he whispered : 

“Poor child! Poor little Lily!” 

The hospital did not fail, but is at this mo- 
ment a prosperous reality ; and many a weary 
wounded man, tenderly cared for there, and 
sent away at last with clothes and money to 
carry him home, or with kind words and 
brave exhortations to accompany him back 
to his duty, has blessed God; who had put it 
in the heart of “the soldier’s sister,” as she 
bids them call her, to thus succor him. 

And when Captain Harry’s name appeared 
in the despatches, and hung upon the public 
lips, as one of the bravest, and kindliest, and 
most trustworthy of the many mothers’ sons 
who are fighting for us who stay safely here 
at home; and when his letters came, full of 
hope and confidence, and open, manly love for 
his mother and his “ noble sister,” as he called 
her, that mother may be pardoned, if, with a 
rare impulse of self-approval, she sometimes 
whispered in her secret heart: 

“Tt was I who saved my son—I who have 
given a hero to my country’s cause.” 


+ 


EXAMPLE. 
No age hath been, since nature first began 

To work Jove’s wonders, but hath left behind 
Some deeds of praise for mirrors unto man, 

Which, more than threatful laws, have men in 

clined ; 

To tread the paths of praise excites the mind; 
Mirrors tie thoughts to virtue’s due respects ; 
Example hastens deeds to good effects. 

DAVENANT, 
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MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 


BY SUE M. SCOTT. 


The words of sweetest meaning 
To erring mortals given— 
Of purest, deepest feeling, 
Are Mother, Home and Heaven! 
The magic name of mother 
Revives in every heart 
The feelings first awakened 
On that dear parent's part; 
And cold must be the bosom, 
Devoid of love the soul, 
That is not moved to goodness 
By mother’s mild control! 


With home we all remember 
Some vision of the past— 
A May-day in the morning, 
Too beautiful to last! 
When flowers of lowly beauty 
Beguiled our youth of tears, 
Concealing mid the roses 
The thorns of riper years! 
Yet, when the past is challenged, 
“ Wherever we may roam,” 
The word that is most eloquent 
Is that dear one of home ! 


The Christian to the future 
His earnest gaze extends, 
While in the brightening distance 
The bow of promise bends. 
His weary feet have trodden 
The devious paths below ; 
But now the glorious heaven 
With light is all a-glow— 
His cares are nearly over, 
His troubles soon will cease; 
For smiles of resignation 
Assure us of his peace. 


Of these three words of beauty, 
I know not which is best— 
They speak of love and happiness, 
And one of fature rest. 
I feel that Heaven is dearest, 
And yet I cannot tell, 


For Mother fills the heart with love, 


And Home has charms as well. 
Then let the three united be, 

Nor shall the tie be riven; 
For words of thrilling melody 

Are Mother, Home and Heaven. 


+ 


DIFFIDENCE. 
A tardiness in nature, 


Which often leaves the history unspoke,— 
That it intends to do.—SHAKSPEARE. 


VIOLETS. 


VIOLETS: 
CINDERELLA’S GOD-MOTHER, 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


“Bess! Bess! Bess!” 

The voice was sharp, quavering, querulous 
—it rang shrilly down the old rickety stain 
case, and the child who was standing on the 
landing, looking thoughtfully at a bit of silver 
in her hand, turned quickly. 

“ Well, grandpa ?” 

“ Five cents for matches, Bess, and five for 
crackers,” said the querulous voice. “If you 
lose the money, you can’t have any supper, 
Grandpa’s a poor man—a very poor man; 
know it—hey ?” 

Who wouldn’t have known it? The room 
was the darkest, the meanest in all that reek- 
ing,swarming tenement-house. A bare, dreary 
garret, with great crevices in the walls, and 
crevices in the floor—filthy, and almost un- 
furnished. As for Grandpa Martin, who sat 
crouching over a few coals in one corner, he 
was a little, toothless, ferret-eyed old man, 
wrapped in a tattered dressing-gown, which 
he had either begged or borrowed of a poor 
German student in the room below, He had 
a sharp, cunning, miserly face, and greedy, 
clutching hands, like a vulture’s talons—there 
was nothing lovable about Grandpa Martin. 

The child Bess, watehing him in the door- 
way, was the exact counterpart of a hundred 
and one children, which you will find any day 
in the noisome, crowded tenement-houses of 
our great cities. 

A little, half-starved thing, with a thia, 
brown face, set in a mass of short, unkempt, 
tangled hair. The brow was bold and dark; 
and the eyes large and joyless. She looked 
like one of Murillo’s brown beggars, with her 
torn cloak drawn up over her head, and her 
hardy face upraised. 

“ Hold the silver tight!” growled Grandpa 
Martin; “ you’re a dreadful expense to your 
grandpa—you'll bring him to the work-house, 
gell, all acause of you. I haint got any 
money—didn’t you know it—hey ?” 

The child’s face flushed, hot, fiery; but 
strange to say, she looked neither grateful not 
pitying. 

“You never give me money, grandpa,” she 
said, sullenly. 
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“Ten cents—you’ve got ten cents!” cried 
Grandpa Martin, shaking his cane at her. 
«fm a poor man, remember—crackers and 
matches—I’m a very poor man, gell—git 
slong!” 

The child turned and darted down the stairs, 
grasping tight the precious bit of silver, her 
sullen eyes cast down, and her little teeth 

deep into the red of her lips. She ran 
across the street like a wild thing. 

It was just sunset. At the squalid shop'on 
the cornet the crackers and matches were 

Bess stole back up the stairs, and 
jaid them down at the garret-door. One 
knock, to summon Grandpa Martin, and then 
she turned and bounded back, never stopping 
till she had reached the street again. She 
looked up at the old garret, with those great, 
sullen eyes of hers. 

“J shan't eat any supper to-night,” she said, 
stoically. 

Bess hurried away up the street. How gay 
and happy the city looked! It had been some 
gila-day—she did not know what—and the 
crowds were immetise. Aladdin never saw 
such wonderfal sights as were in the windows. 
The child did not know where she was going 
—she did not care. The pavement was cold 
and damp to the little bare feet, and the night 
wind was sharp as a needle; but for all that, 
the bright, busy thoroughfares were better 
than that dismal garret, and cross Grandpa 
Martin. How the splendid carriages rolled 
by ber, with their prancing horses! What 
brilliant throngs of ladies she saw in velvets 
and laces! What magic glimpses of fairy- 
land those bright shop-windows were! She 
stopped before one filled with a dazzling show 
of jewels and trinkets, and dropping her chin 
on her hand, looked in. 

Down the steps of a tall building opposite, 
two gentlemen came sauntering, arm in arm. 
One was a cool, fair, proud-faced young 
aristocrat, with the brightest of blue eyes, and 
the whitest of hands—a slashing, high-bred, 
handsome fellow, dressed in the most unex- 
ceptionable manner, and evidently very well 
aware that he was somebody. And so he 
was. In Mrs. Grundy’s mouth, Jack Mont- 
burn’s name meant a millionaire, a scholar, a 
gentleman, and the best match in the city. 

His companion was younger by four or five 
years—he could not have been more than 
twenty, certainly. He had a bright, boyish 
face, with curved, red, sensitive lips, and grave 
hazel eyes—a color that was almost girlish— 


* and dark curly hair. Montburn carried a 


rattan in his delicately-gloved hand ; the other 
wore no gloves, and was holding a great clus- 
ter of purple violets. The two young gentle- 
men crossed the street. 

“You Bohemians are ahappy set of fellows, 
Ross,” said Montburn, carelessly; “I think I 
shall turn artist or something. Did you hear 
Kate Raynor criticizing your No. 59, in the 
art gallery this morning?” 

“ Not I,” said Rosa, looking tenderly at his 
violets; “ haven’t been in the galleries—deuce 
take it! you see, I can’t find anything for a 
fairy god-mother for my Cinderella, and I . 
have come to grief.” 

“Bah!” said Montburn, “you ought to 
paint better things than Cinderellas. What 
in the world do you want for it?” 

“T want,” said Ross, “ a little, weird, elfish, 
piquant face—that is all. I tell you Pll finish 
that picture before I start for Rome, and I’ll 
make it a master-piece, too.” 

Montburn laughed at the boyish impatience 
in the words, 

“How would I do for a god-mother? I 
don’t mind sitting, if you like—that is, if you’ll 
be kind enough to tell me if Kate Raynor isn’t 
the handsomest girl in the city.” 

“ Of course,” answered Ross; “everybody 
says so. I'll paint her portrait when I come 
back from Rome.” 

“Very good of you,” said Jack, with a 
grimace; “her admiration of your No. 59 
knows no bounds. Keep out of my way, wont 
you, Ross? 1’m desperately in love with her !” 

Ross laughed carelessly. “Are you? O, 
well—don’t fear me. My expectations would 
not quite satisfy Miss Raynor—I’m never sure 
of more than one dollar at a time. Shall we 
take a car?” 

They were close by the window where Bess 
stood. She heard their voices, and turning, 
looked at them. 

The little, dark, upraised face, hard and old 
beyond its years,and the wild, dark, back- 
blown hair had certainly a very elfish effect, 
seen in the dying daylight. Ross sprung for- 
ward, with a cry: 

“ My fairy god-mother!” 

“ By Jove!” said Jack. 

You should have seen the child’s face then. 
She did not look at Ross nor at Montburn— 
only at the great cluster of purple violets in 
the young artist's hand. So barren and lone- 
ly her life had. been, that a fairy god-mother 
was & myth to her, but the flowers, scented, 
purple, saperb—they were a reality; she 
stared at them with wistful, hungry eyes. 
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“The very thing!” cried Ross, his hazel 
eyes dancing. 

Montburn shrugged his shoulders, 

“ Chacum a son gout !” 

“O, keep still!” said Ross, aside. “ Little 
princess, where do you live ?” 

A scowl contracted ber dark brow—she an- 
swered, slowly : 

“With Grandpa Martin.” 

“ That’s luminous,” said Montburn. 

“And what is your name?” asked Ross. 

“ Bess,” slowly. 

“ Remarkable intelligence!” said Jack. 
“Come, Ross, we shall have the whole street 
staring at us.” 

Ross looked desperate. “ Little dear, can’t 
you tell me what quarter of the city you live 
in?” 
She turned, and pointed down the street. 
“ Off there, somewhere.” 

Montburn laughed. 

“A tough subject !—you’d better let her go.” 

Bess raised her eyes for the first time to the 
handsome, blonde face of the speaker—her 
great falcon eyes, full of defiance. Years 
afterwards how well ‘he remembered that 
look! 

“Can you read, little gipsey!” demanded 
Ross, not at all discouraged. 

“ Yes,” said the child. 

“That’s good. Here’s my name and address 
on this card. You must come to me to-mor- 
row morning—I want you to sit for a picture. 
That is the building, just opposite, and the 
room is No. 10; if you forget, look at the 
card. Will you come ?” 

He took out his purse, and held toward her 
a glittering gold-piece. She took it, quietly. 

“Yes, I will come.” 

Montburn looked ready to roar with laughter. 

“O, Ross, monument of simplicity! Are 
you so easily sold? This is her forte, prob- 
ably—of course she wont come!” 

The child’s dark face flushed fiercely. She 
lifted her eyes to Ross, full of passionate fire. 

“He lies!” she hissed, through her set 
teeth. 

It was Ross Lansing’s turn to laugh now. 

“ Never mind, little tempest—don’t lose the 
card, nor forget the number.” 

“ Here's a car,” said Montburn. “ Good-by, 
fairy princess!” 

Montburn turned, and Ross was following, 
when the great, wistful, childish eyes, looking 
so hopelessly at his purple violets,arrested him. 

“Do youwant them ?” he said, with a good- 
natured smile, holding them toward her. 


How the eyes sparkled! The little dirty 
hand closed round the flower-stems. Whether 
she thanked him or not he did not know, he 
was off so quick. 

“ What a spit-fire!” said Montburn, looking 
back through the car window. “I wish you 
joy of your bargain, Ross.” 

Ross shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
back, too. The child stood on the sidewalk, 
with her hood drawn over her face, and the 
violets in her hand, gazing after them, She 
stood there till the car was out of sight. 

That picture of Cinderella on Ross Lap- 
sing’s studio was his especial pride. The 
principal figure, golden-haired and blue-eyed, 
was excellent; and now, with such a fairy 
god-mother as Rose, he felt sure of a chef- 
@eeuvre. She had just the elfish, sparkling 
face that he had been in search of for weeks, 

“If she only comes,” said Montburn, dryly 

Just as the clock struck ten, the next morn- 
ing, a light tap echoed on the door of No. 10, 

Ross was at his easel. “Come in!” he said, 
without raising his head. 

No voice—no sound. Presently Ross look- 
ed up, and there the child stood close to his 
elbow, with her great, wondering eyes riveted 
on his Cinderella in a sort of dumb, admiring 
awe. 

“0, you’ve come, then?” said Ross, good- 
naturedly. “Ten o’clock; well done, little 
god-mother !” 

Bess looked round the studio. “ Where's 
that other one ?” 

“Montburn?” said Ross, laughing. “He 
don’t live here.” 

She frowned a little; then stretching out 
her brown hand, laid something down beside 
Ross on the easel. It was the g@ld-piece he 
had given her the night before. 

“T can’t stay,” she said, gravely; “ Grandpa 
Martin is sick—he wont let me sit for you. I 
had to run away to bring this back.” 

She turned, asd walked to the door. 

“ Here—stop!” cried Ross, his great brown 
eyes opened wide with amazement. “What 
the deuce do you mean? Wont the old fellow 
let you come at all?” 

She looked wistfully back. 

“Tl come some time—perhaps.” 

“ But—confound it!—” 

She was bounding off down the stairs. Ros 
sprang after her, and ran headlong against 
Montburn, who was just coming up. 

“Remarkable child!” cried Ross. “She 


has brought back the money, and left Cinde — 


rella to her fate.” 
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Montburn laughed. 

“Possible? Who would have thought the 
little scarecrow so honest? Let her go, my 
boy; these sort of children are always vaga- 
bonds.” 


Ross looked ruefully at his picture. 
“It’s a shame, by Jove! but I can paint her 
from memory, I suppose. Sit down, wont 


?” 
ae Montburn. seized his friend by the 
shoulders, and wheeled him round to the light. 
“Congratulate me, old fellow! Kate Ray- 
nor has promised to be my wife, and I am the 
happiest man in all Gotham.” 
Ross wrung his hand. “I do congratulate 
” 


voknd you'll be my best man?” said Mont- 
burn. 

“T don’t know—I go to Italyso soon. But 
come, I'll off down town with you, now that 
I've no god-mother for Cinderella.” 

He lifted the picture from his easel, and set 
it down with its face to the wall; then, throw- 
ing his cloak over his shoulders, he locked the 
door of the studio, and they went down the 


stairs together. 


Seven years, like so many straws, had float- 
ed away in the gulf of Time. Seven years is 
avast while to look forward to—very little to 
look back upon. 

Had you seen Jack Montburn lounging into 
the opera-box seven years from the night 
when he was first presented to the reader, you 
would have said the old gentleman of the hour- 
glass had dealt gently indeed with him. He 
had married, at twenty-five, Kate Raynor, the 
belle of New York, and one year later, laid 
her to rest under the grasses of Greenwood, 
and now he was again in Mrs. Grundy’s mat- 
rimonial lists—a handsome, wealthy widower 
of thirty-two. The blonde, high-bred face 
was as handsome as ever; the brow was as 
smooth, the manner as gay and gallant—no, 
Jack Montburn had changed but very little 
with the changing years. 

But the gentleman at his side—who would 
have known him? Bronzed to a Southern 
olive hue by the sun of other lands, taller and 
handsomer—that grave, dreamy face, with its 
moustached lip and earnest eyes—you would 
never have recognized it as the face of the 
boy-artist, Ross Lansing. 


The brightest eyes that the city could boast | 


were levelled at Montburn’s box. He was 
bowing right and left, and yawning furtively 
behind his white kids; but Lansing, the real 


cynosure of said eyes, sat stately and careless, 
looking at the stage, as impervious to bright 
glances as astatue. Montburn touched his arm. 

“All Japonicadom is here to-night; how 
they stare at you! You're positively a lion, 
Ross.” 

“TI do not know any one,” said Ross, care- 
lessly ; “ couldn’t call a half-dozen people by 
name in all the house. My seven years’ ab- 
sence has played the deuce with old friend- 
ships.” 

“There are hosts of new belles,” said Mont- 
burn. “Some rare prizes among them, too— 
I'll introduce you.” 

“Not any, thank you,” said Ross, with a 
grimace. “I have grown uncivilized—have 
quite forgotten how to pay compliments or 
talk pretty nothings—shouldn’t get on at all.” 

“Bah!” said Montburn, “ you’ve got too 
high an ideal, my boy. It wont do to look 
beyond the clouds, you know.” 

“T’m wedded to art, and all that sort of 
thing,” answered Ross, yawning. “I am a 
favorite of the gods—never had the misfor- 
tune to fall in love with anyone. Whom they 
design to kill they first make mad, you know, 
and love is madness in the superlative degree. 
Hear that, will you?” A burst of melody 
bubbled out from Brignoli’s silver throat, and 
Ross raised his glass and levelled it toward 
the stage. At the same moment, there was a 
rustle of silks, and a strong odor of French 
perfumes, and a party entered the adjoining 
box. 

Three persons. One a tall, stately, elderly 
gentleman; another, a stylish, middle-aged 
lady, in black velvet and diamonds; the third, 
a young girl. ‘ 

“By Jove!’ whispered Montburn, under 
his breath, clutching Ross by the arm. 

What a gorgeous face she had! A low, 
wide brow, crowned with bands of soft, purple- 
black hair; dark, almond-shaped eyes, with a 
dusky, slumberous ealm hiding under their 
broad lids; a full, red mouth, arched haugh- 
tily. Irregular the features might have been, 
but they suited well that calm, proud, proph- 
etic face ; and the figure—tall, slender, elegant 
—nothing could have been more perfect. Her 
dress was a mass of shining silk, but she wore 
no jewels—nothing but a great cluster of pur- 
ple violets braided into the back hair, violets 
fastened at her corsage, and violets in the 
small, delicately-gloved hand—a bouquet of 
them, as fresh as if they had just been plucked 
from the moss of some woodland waterfall. 
Ross leaned towards his companion. . 
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“ Who is it?” 

“I don’t know. Heavens! what a face!” 
whispered Montburn, with his eyes fastened 
upon her. 

Suddenly the elderly lady in black velvet 
raised her eye-glass, and surveyed the two 
young gentlemen. She bowed; both return- 
ed it. 

“Mrs. Lawrence Vaughan, the banker's 
wife,” said Ross; “she used to pet me in my 
younger days. Can that dark beauty be her 
daughter ?” 

“No; she has no daughter,” said Montburn. 
“Vaughan—Vaughan—the very lady, ’pon 
my soul, that Tom Mason was talking of last 
night! She has got a protege, or something, 
he said, who had just made a grand debut in 
the fashionable world, and created a vast sen- 
sation. This must be the one.” 

“ But who is she?” said Ross. 

“An heiress, I believe; and all the fortune- 
hunters in the city are at her feet. I’ve for- 
gotten the name. Faith, there’s no handsomer 
women in all the world than our American 
women !” 

Ross did not answer. His bright, dark eyes 
were bent on the neighboring box, with a 
look that might have forced anything human 
to a returning gaze; but the proud face never 
turned — she was listening to the dreamy 
Italian music, as oblivious to the close prox- 
imity of the gentlemen, as if they had been in 
the Red Sea.” 

“ Cleopatra,” whispered Montburn. 

“ Crowned with violets,” said Ross. 

She looked up suddenly—their eyes met; 
his, bright, eager, admiring ; hers, calm, deep 
and dark as an Alpine lake. Something leap- 
ed up to her face like lightning—not a blush, 
but a sudden flash of light—a radiance—a— 
but Ross could not analyze it; it was gone in 
a moment, and the eyes were turned away 
again. That was all. 

The music rose and fell stormily. Mont- 
burn and his friend never spoke again during 
the evening, neither was there any more gaz- 
ing at the neighboring box ; but I do not think 
a movement of the young beauty there escaped 
either. Every rustle of her dress, every flut- 
ter of her fan, every bend of the proud head, 
was known instantly to those two silent, ab- 
stracted mortals. Ross sat looking dreamily 
at the gas-lights; Montburn’s head was rest- 
ing on his hand. It was strange how both 
managed to watch Mrs. Vaughan’s box so 
closely, but they did. 

By-and-by Jack touched his companion. 
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The Vaughan party were rising to go. Ross 
and Montburn rose also, and walked out be. 
hind them. The sweet scent of those purple 
violets was wafted back to Ross—he might 
have touched them, he was so near the fair 
wearer. Mrs, Vaughan turned and tapped 
his arm. 

“ My dear Ross, I am delighted to see you! 
How do you like Italy, and isn’t Brignolisy. 
perb? Iam coming to visit your studio to 
morrow—au revoir.” 

She was in her carriage, a moment later, 
rolling off down the street. Montburn and 
his friend went quietly away to their hotel, 

That studio was a large, airy room, witha 
skylight and one great window, hung with 
heavy amber silk. The carpet was dark, soft 
and yielding. Two divans, piled with gon 
geous, gold-tasseled Turkish cushions, and a 
fauteuil of Tyrian purple, with a low velvet 
footstool, stood in the corners. Beside these, 
there was a carved rack filled with loose 
drawings; books in dark, rich bindings, piled 
up in the shadow of the amber curtains, and 
a few antique chairs of solid oak, black with 
age, high, straight-backed, exquisitely carved, 
and covered with thick purple velvet. Ross 
was luxurious in his tastes, 

The walls were hidden in paintings. A few 
he had brought from Europe. A Rabensa 
Correggio, an exquisite head by Domenichino, 
ong of Murillo’s Saints, and, a little further on, 
a Madonna by Raphael, with a bust ofthe 
great painter beneath it, on a slender pedestal 
of alabaster. 

Ross himself looked in perfect keeping with 
the place. He was sitting in the moming 
sunlight, with his handsome head thrownback, 
a black velvet smoking-cap with a gold band 
and tassel,on his heavy curls, and a black 
velvet dressing-gown, lined with gold-colored 
silk, wrapped around his superb figure. Af 
unfinished picture was on the easel before 
him; an Italian greyhound crouched at his 
feet, whining, unnoticed—Ross was looking at 
the head of Domenichino, without seeing it 

Presently a sound of footsteps came up the 
stairs; there was a rustle of dresses outside 
the door—then some one rapped, Ross rose 
languidly, and opened the door. How the 
blood rushed to his brown cheek as he saw 
who his visitors were! He dashed off that 
velvet smoking-cap, and admitted them with 
a low bow—Mrs. Vaughan and her dark-eyed 
protege. 

“ Good-morning,” said Mrs. Vaughan, light 
ly. “Why, really—what a nice place! Mis 
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Martin, Mr. Lansing. I have brought you a 
mubject, you see, Ross. Do you paint por- 


Then you must paint Bess. I heard you 
were coming home, and I forced her to wait 


Seiil'you came, because you paint so splen- 


Ross looked amused, but he bowed in ac- 
knowledgement. 

#1 shall be only too happy to accept the 
task.” 

What dark, dangerous eyes Miss Martin 
ised to his at that moment! 

“Shall I come to-morrow?” she asked. 
If you please.” 

#At what hour ?” 

One.” 

HAslight inclination of the superb head. 
Segathered together the folds of her splen- 
India shaw!. 

“Weare out shopping,” said Mrs. Vaughan, 
Seed cannot stop, of course. What lovely 
|” 

ihe surveyed the walls languidly, through 
Beteye-glass. Down in one corner, with its 
bee resting upon the floor, was Ross’s old 
Banting of “Cinderella.” It looked as if it 
Be@been there a long time—it was dusty, cob- 
Needy, forsaken in appearance, but yet very 
uy. The Cinderella had a marvellous 
sweet face, and the fairy god-mother, 
Metgh not half finished, was piquant and 
Meh to the last degree, with her thin, wiry, 
peed-up lips and knitted brows. Miss Mar- 
Miwent up to the picture. 
yours?” she said, turning her calm, 
face upon Lansing. 

Me Colored like a school-boy. “A mere 
Ste I painted it long ago, when a boy, and 
2 god-mother is-imperfect. I lost my model 
Hae odd little gipsey that I found on the 
Mieet, so the face was drawn from memory.” 
ait. Vaughan came and looked over his 
thoulder. 

Pe Bess,” she said, abruptly, “it looks like 
jour 

Edke that tall, stately, elegant girl? There 
#réemblance—the brows and the dark 
Sy were alike. Miss Martin laughed alittle 
Mivery laugh. 

Who was the child, Mr. Lansing ?” 

“Edo not know—I never saw her after- 
ward.” 
ie they went away a few moments after. Ross 
eee by the window with dow”cast eyes, and 
94 


acigar clasped idly in his white fingers, till 
long after the carriage had rolled away. Tilly» 
the Italian hound, impatient of the: silence, 
crept to his side and thrust her nose into his 
hand. He started, and dashed back his hair, 
with an imprecation. 

Late in the afternoon, Montburn walked 
into the studio. 

“ How are you, Lansing? Are you going 
to paint the portrait ?” 

“ What portrait ?” abruptly. 

“Pshaw, man, I know. I had the bliss of 
passing an hour at Mrs. Vaughan’s this morn- 
ing, and I freely own that Miss Martin is the 
most magnificent creature I ever met.” 

Ross, mixing colors on his palette, mistook 
blue for brown, and uttered a sharp “ Con- 
found it!” 

“It’s a queer story,” said Montburn, tapping 
his polished patent-leathers with the neatest 
of riding-whips. “Tom Mason tells me that 
Miss Martin was terribly poor once. She 
lived with some relative—a rich old miser, who 
all but starved her to death for years; but the 
old boy was good enough to die at last, and 
leave her all his property—some fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars. Vaughan, who was his 
banker, you know, sent the girl to the 
convent school, and there she has been ever 
since.” 

“ So you have been hunting ott Miss Mar- 
tin’s antecedents ?” ‘said Ross, dryly. 

Montburn colored. “ Well, I don’t mind 
confessing it. I’m not susceptible, as a gene- 
ral thing; but this dark beauty has stirred me 
a trifle.” 

Ross knew it very well. He shrugged his 
shoulders with a little satirical gesture, and 
whistled softly. Neither mentioned Miss Mar- 
tin again. ' 

Punctual to the moment, when the clock 
struck one on the ensuing day, Mrs. Vaughan 
swept into Ross Lansing’s studio with Bess. 
The latter threw off the magnificent cloak, 
untied the dainty ribbons of her bonnet, and 
sat down before him—a dainty subject indeed 
to his artist-eyes. Her dress was of heavy 
velvet, black as midnight, and the shining 
silken hair was brushed in smooth masses 
away from the haughty face, and fastened in 
one great classic knot at the back of her snow- 
white neck. Ross looked from the imperial 
figure to his blank canvas, in a sort of deli- 
cious despair. 

She sat an hour, Mrs. Vaughan waited 
patiently. An hour face to face with that 
peerless belle—an hour to gaze into her proud 
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*Sometimes,” he answered. 
didiy.” | | 


eyes, and hear her voice winding ‘in and out 
through his task, in a silver thread of sound! 
She did not talk much, neither did he; but 
yet it was the shortest period of time Ross 
had ever known. 

She arose, at last, to go. When should she 
come again? The next day, if convenient, he 
answered, decisively. He would like to finish 
the portrait as quickly as possible, because of 
other engagements. So the sittings were 
multiplied to three and four per week. 

Never alone—Mrs. Vaughan was her con- 
stant companion. Sometimes Jack Montburn 
came in in time to escort them to their car- 
riage. How gay and gallant and handsome 
he was! But then, it must be a very easy 
matter to be gallant to rich bankers’ wives, 
and wealthy, beautiful belles. 

The canvas changed rapidly beneath Ross 
Lansing’s hand. What a charming portrait it 
was! Lifelike to a degree that made you 
think it was about to step forth to you, living 
and breathing—faithful, as if the artist had 
staked his all of fame and fortune on its truth, 
Montburn was enraptured with it. 

“ Why, bless me, Lansing, you’ve quite sur- 
passed yourself,” he said,“ I’ll be hanged if 
you haven't!” 

“I bave had a surpassing subject,” said 
Ross, drily. - 

“Very true. When will this be finished ?” 

“ With one more sitting.” 

“And you are glad, of course?” said Mont- 
burn, carelessly. 

Ross toyed with his palette-knife, and finding 
he was not likely to get an answer, Montburn 
spoke again. 

“Mrs. Vaughan’s select dinner-party hap- 
pens to-night, I believe. Do you attend ?” 

“T have an invitation here,’ said Ross, 
twisting a bit of paper over his fipger. 

“O, you must go!” cried Jack. “ Mrs, 
Vaughan is famous for her dinner-parties. 
All the elite attend them.” . 

“And you?” 

“I? I wouldn't miss it for a kingdom—we 
shall meet there.” 

Ross sat listlessly in his studio till five 
o'clock; then he called a carriage, and drove 
to Mrs. Vaughan’s, It was a brown-stone 
front, with great parlors, gorgeous in crimson 
and gold. He found the party assembled 


there very carefully selected, for Mrs. Vaughan 
was exclusive; and them she had too much 
good taste to crowd her guests. She turned 
quickly when Lansing’s name was announced, 
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“I am glad, indeed! All my guests are 
asking for you.” 

No very welcome intelligence to Ross, who 
was an exceedingly reserved mortal; but he 
had the grace to face the matter boldly, At 
table he found himself between two travelled 
professors, who nearly bored him to death 
with their European reminiscences. His sole 
enjoyment consisted in glancing now and 
then at Miss Martin, who sat opposite, near 
Montburn. She was in the black velvet dress 
he admired so much; her white arms were 
clasped with broad bands of pearl and gold, 
A band of gold ran through the masses of her 
black hair, and, fastened to it, on one side, 
was a cluster of purple violets. 

“ That is surely her favorite flower,” thoughs 
Ross. 

The table, with its massive plate, its glitter- 
ing glass and Sevres, was superb—so was the 
dinner and the company. Now I am afraid 
Ross did not know or care for any of these 
facts. Once safely back in the parlors, he 
thought to rid himself of the two professors, 
but they clung to him closer than the old 
Man of the Sea to Sinbad the Sailor. Ress 
was in despair—he looked around. The door 
of the music-room was open pear him, and 
the unhappy fellow darted through, and leh 
the travelled gentlemen to talk it out between 
themselves. 

The music-room looked dim and lonely; but 
a low ripple of song stealing through it, told * 
Ross he was not alone there. A piano steod 
at the farther end, under the glittering gas- 
light, and beside it he saw two figures—one, 
slender and lovely, in black; the other bend 
ing above her, tall, masculine, with a look of 
passionate devotion on his fair, blonde face. 
It was Jack Montburn and Miss Martin. 

While Ross stood irresolute in the centre of 
the room, wondering if he was intruding, the 
song suddenly ceased, and, quick as thought, 
Jack Montburn bent over his companion, and 
caught the jewelled fingers flying across the 
keys. 

“Miss Martin, pray hear me—pray let me 
speak to you! I love you—I want you for 

my wife!” 

She broke away from him, then rose Up, 
very calmly. 

“Mr. Montburn, I am sorry—very sorry for 
this! Ieannot be your wife.” 

Montburn half-staggered back. 

“ You do not mean that my suit is rejected 
altogether ?” 


and held out her hand. 


His tone of real anguish evidently touched 
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her. “I must reject it,” she said, gently; “I 
do not love you.” 

« You love another!” he cried out. 

She flushed crimson. 

“Mr. Montburn, you knew me once as a 
street vagabond—you know me to-day as a 
petted heiress; it does not matter who I love 
—you and I can never be anything to each 
other.” 

Pale as death, he looked one moment into 
the calm, relentless eyes; then he turned ab- 
ruptly, passed close by Ross, without seeing 
him, and left the room. 

Miss Martin sank down on the music-stool; 
and buried her face in her hands. A quick 
footstep echoed beside her; two strong hands 
drew her white fingers down in a firm clasp; 
two dark, passionate eyes looked steadily into 
hers. 
“Bess !” 

She struggled to free herself. Ross Lan- 
sing raised her up to his breast. The love, 
the tenderness in those great dark eyes of his, 
beat down the pride in hers. 

“Bess, my first love—my only love, will 
you drive me from you? Darling, no one 
can ever love you as I love you!” 

She grew motionless. He could not see 
her face —it was hidden on his shoulder. 
Presently he whispered : 

“Tam waiting!” 

The proud, beautiful, blushing face was up- 
taised slowly. 

“For my answer,” he said. 

She took up a tiny jewel-case, lying on the 
piano, and held it up tohim. Within it laya 
bunch of withered purple violets, pressed 
carefully, and tied with a little satin ribbon. 

“Do you remember ?” she said. 

O, how it all burst upon him then! 

“Bess!” he cried out. 

“Your fairy god-mother!” she said, smiling 
through ber tears. 

He clasped her close, and kissed the red 


“ My wife !” 

And so, indeed, she was, a few weeks later. 
Jack Montburn did not attend the wedding. 
He was in Europe then—he has been there 
ever since. 


Not she with traitorous kiss her master stung; 

Not she denied him with unfaithful tongue; 

She, when apostles fled, could danger brave, 

Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 
Baxrert. 


HAPPINESS, 

It is truly wonderful how cheap happiness 
used to be. It lay about, like the sunshine, 
within arm’s length of everybody. It used to 
grow in the field and by the wayside; we 
have found it there—but not lately. Some- 
times five speckled eggs in a grassy nest con- 
stituted it; sometimes four beautiful blue ones 
in the lilacs. It used to swimin the trans- 
parent waters of the brook, and turn us its 
silvery and mottled sides, like a polished 
sabre, sprinkled with the color of fame— 
which is generally understood to be crimson. 
We have found it, many a time, beside a 
mossy stone, when it looked very much like a 
spring flower; we have seen it coming down 
in the snow, and heard it descending in the 
rain. What a world of it used to be crowded 


into aSaturday afternoon! An old newspaper 
with cedar ribs, a tail like three bashaws, and 
a penny’s worth of twine, have constituted, 
many a time— many an old time—the stock in 
trade of one perfectly happy. 

¢ 

LOVE. 

Small is the soul’s first wound from beauty’s dart, 
And scarce the unheeded fever warms the heart; 
Long we mistake it under liking’s name, 
A soft indulgence, that deserves no blame. 
Excited though the smothered fire at length 
Bursts into blaze, and burns with open strength; 
That image, which before but soothed the mind, 
Now lords it there, and rages unconfined ; 
Mixing with all our thoughts, it wastes the day, 
And when night comes, it dreams the soul away. 


FOOLSCAP. 

Everybody knows what “ foolscap” paper 
is; but few probably know how it came to 
bear this singular cognomen. When Charles 
First found his revenues short, he granted cer- 
tain privileges, with a view to recruit them, 
amounting to monopolies, and among these 
was the manufacture of paper, the exclusive 
right of which was sold to certain parties, who 
grew rich and enriched the government also, 
at the expense of those who were obliged to 
use paper. At this time all English paper 
bore in water marks the royal arms. The 
parliament under Cromwell made jests of this 
law in every conceivable manner; and, under 
indignities to the memory of King Charles, it 
was ordered that the royal arms be removed 
from the paper, and the “ fool’s cap and bells ” 
substituted. These,in their turn, were also 
removed when the Rump Parliament was pro- 
rogued; but paper of the size of the Parlia- 
ment Journal, still bears the name of foolscap. 
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GREEN VELVET AND BLUE SATIN. 

Sometimes things did not go on quite so 
smoothly, however, at Malmaison, when any 
of the Bonaparte family visited Josephine, for 
a@ most cordial hatred seems to have existed 
between her and the ladies of the imperial 
family, partaking somewhat of female rivalry 
and jealousy. 

One evening in particular—when the beau- 
tiful Pauline was to be formally presented to 
Josephine, on her marriage with the Prince 
Borghese—must be noted in the annals of 
Malmaison. Pauline, clever, witty, and most 
lovely, had accepted the hand of the Borghese, 
almost a fool in intellect, solely on account of 
his money and his title. Sacrificing her heart 
to her ambition she determined to make the 
first use of her new honors by endeavoring te 
humiliate poor Josephine; and in order to 
carry out this admirable resolution, announc- 
ed her intention of visiting her on a certain 
evening shortly after her marriage. Days 


were passed in preparing the splendid toilette 
which was to crush her sister-in-law. At 
length the memorable evening arrived. Jose- 
phine, fully aware of the intention of Pauline, 
took her own measures accordingly. She ar- 
ranged herself for this trying ordeal, of a 
graceful against a beautiful woman, with con- 


summate tact and a perfect knowledge of that 
peculiar style of dress well calculated to dis- 
play her faultless shape, which she has almost 
immortalized. She wore a white muslin dress, 
edged and trimmed with a narrow border of 
gold; the short sleeves, which displayed a 
finely-turned arm, were looped up at the 
shoulder by large cameos, an enamelled ser- 
pent encircled her throat, on her head was a 
kind of diadem formed of cameos and enamel, 
confining her hair somewhat in the style of 
the antique busts of the Roman empresses. 
She looked so extremely graceful and classi- 
cal in this attire, that when Napoleon entered 
the saloon he was delighted, and saluted her 
with a kiss on the shoulder—a somewhat bour- 
geois caress, by the way. The evening wore on, 
and yet the princess did not arrive. Napoleon, 
having remained beyond bis usual time, re- 
tired at last to his cabinet. Shortly after- 
wards the princess made her appearance, 
looking transcendently lovely. But on this 
occasion she had not trusted to the charms of 
unadorned beauty, as she literally was re- 
splendent with jewels. Her dress, composed 
of green velvet, was embroidered in the front 
with masses of diamonds, her arms, her neck, 
her head were also encircled with splendid 
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jewels. As she advanced across the room to- 
wards Josephine, who, as the wife of the First 
Consul, did not rise until she approached, 
Pauline gazed around full of pride and grati- 
fied vanity, conscious of the effect created by 
her beauty, her youth, and dazzling splendor, 

The salutations were cold between the rival 
ladies. Pauline seated herself, and to break 
the stiffness of the reception, began convers- 
ing in alow voice with Madame Junot, who 
was placed near her. 

“Well, Louise, how do I look to-night? 
Wnat do you think of the Borghese jewels »” 

“ Think ? why they are wonderful—actually 
eblouissants,” returned Madame Junot. 

“But do you really, now—flattery apart— 
think this dress becomes me ?” 

“Vain Pauline! why, you knew perfectly 
before asking me that question you never 
looked better in your whole life.” 

“Well, it is not exactly vanity that makes 
me ask you so particularly,” replied Pauline; 
“but it is because I want to astonish Madame 
Bonaparte, and you know I have spared no 
pains to mortify her by this display of my new 
jewels. Yet how elegantly she looks in that 
simple India muslin dress, with those cameos, 
tpo, like a Grecian statue; she does under- 
stand to perfection the style that suits her. 
That white dress contrasts so well, too, with 
the blue satin of the furniture—it is perfect. 
Good heavens! what shall I do?” she sudden- 
ly exclaimed, in an agonized whisper, and 
turned quite pale. 

“What is it?—what can be the matter? 
asked Madame Junot, quite alarmed. 

“O, Louise, why did you not tell me? How 
cruel not to remind me! To let me come 
here in this room dressed in green velvet, 
when the furniture is blue satin! 0, this is 
too much! I shall never forgive you! How 
dreadful I must look by the side of Josephine! 
This is more than I can bear. I must go 
away at once.” 

Pauline was conquered. Elegance had won 
the day even against beauty. She took a 
hasty farewell of Josephine, and hurried out 
of the room, consoling herself a little in her 
retreat by displaying her jewels before the 
whole establishment assembled to do her 
honor. She passed down the alley formed by 
the household, preceded by lighted torches, 
and followed by her husband, whom she early 
taught to aspire no higher than to the honor 
of being her chamberlain; and thus ended in 
absolute failure this notable wedding visit of 
the Princess Paulina Borghese. 
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THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


THE OLD OAK TREE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Down by the mossy brook-side, 
Just under the ferny hill, 
Where the birds sang sweetly ever, 
And the brook ran deep and still, 
There was a gnarled tree olden, 
With branches leaning low ; 
And ‘twas there I played at sunset, 
In the light of years ago, 
When my heart was full of a joyous flow, 
And my round cheeks blushed in the rosy glow. 


*Twas a tree which bore oak-acorns, 
With glossy leaves 'twas crowned, 
And I gathered up the acorn-cups 
As they fell on the grassy ground; 
And with leaves, and shells, and flower-bells, 
I spread a gray old stone 
With a banquet sweet, that a fairy queen 
Might well have supped upon— 
And a mossy rock might have been her throne, 
And her orchestra the wind’s low moan. 


And the sunbeams golden yellow 
Fell through the leaves aslant, ~ 
And the winds and bird-notes sounded 
Like a grand cathedral chant! 
Low breathings were in the forest, 
Weird sounds in the dark pine trees, 
And I listened with awe, for well I loved 
Life's guarded mysteries ; 
And the wind its love tale told the leaves, 
‘And the streamlet’s bosom kissed the breeze. 


But autumn came, and the shining leaves 
Grew brown in the frost king’s breath, 

And the acorn cups and the glossy fruit 
Were laid on the breast of death. 

And the streamlet’s silver flow was hushed, 
The birds sought southern bowers; , 

The green grass mourned and withcred up, 
And paled the summer flowers! 

And cold winds shrieked the long, dark hours, 


And clad in gloom was this world of eurs. P 


But the memory lingers around me yet, 
In dreams I play again, 
Where the forest dark and the old oak tree 
Are chanting that lost refrain ! 
Those acorn-cups and green-veined leaves 
In fancy glad I see, 
And again is surging through my soul 
That spirit-minstrelsy ! i 
To the Great Unknown my wild thoughts flee, 
And { worship again life's mystery. 


> 


Don’t put your watch under your pillow; a 
Man should never “ sleep upon his watch.” 
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THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TALE OF NEW YORK. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


Tue lights were brilliant in every apart- 
ment save one, in Mrs. Trevellyan’s handsome 
and aristocratic mansion in —— Avenue, one 
evening in the winter of 1886-7. The holidays 
were not yet over; and gay revels had been 
enacted in the houses of many of the rich 
lady’s intimate friends. At ten, the company 
were invited to assemble in a large room, con- 
nected with a smaller one by folding doors, 
where some beautiful tableaux were to be ex- 
hibited. The first of these was a wedding. 
Mrs. Trevellyan’s only daughter, a beautiful 
girl just entering her sixteenth year, was the 
bride. <A rich, white satin dress was almost 
covered by a magnificent veil, fastened with a 
wreath of orange blossoms. A single large 
diamond sparkled upon the finger of her un- 
gloved left hand, and the handkerchief she 
held was bought at Stewart’s the day before, 
at an almost fabulous price. So, at least, pro- 
claimed Miss Everdeen, the young lady’s 
dress-maker; and Mrs. Trevellyan’s known 
wealth made it probable. The bridegroom 
was a youth whose years seemed to number 
scarcely more than her own. The priest was 
a remarkable looking man. A long white 
beard, such as was never seen at that period 
upon fashionable men, and, indeed, upon any 
other, flowed down, graceful and curling upon 
his breast. He was tall and stately, with eyes 
that seemed to read the very souls of those 
upon whom he looked. They were now, how- 
ever, fixed earnestly upon the book that held 
the marriage service. 

This man had been introduced to Mrs. Tre- 
vellyan’s circle, only about three months be- 
fore this party. His apparent wealth, his em- 
inently social powers, the respectability of his 
associations, were all vouchers for his fitness 
for such a circle, and every one was delighted 
at such an acquisition as Mr. Walter, to the 
fashionable clique, of which Mrs, Trevellyan 
was a distinguished member. 

Ada Trevellyan had a mind far above the 
mere fashionable existence in which she had 
been trained. Inwardly, she longed for some- 
thing higher and purer; and her taste and 
principle frequently revolted from the persons 
who made a part of the life which she was 
compelled to endure. She had been fairly 
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baited into performing a part in this tableau, 
disliking as she did ‘every exhibition of her- 
self. She consented, on condition only that 
Sidney Ward, her own cousin, a boy of her 
own age, should stand with her, and that Mr. 
Walter, whom she greatly revered, might act 
the part of priest. 

Indeed, the elderly gentleman and the 
young girl had struck up a surprising friend- 
ship. The poor child had never known the 
blessing of a father’s love, and when she be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Walter, his manner 
towards her was so truly paternal, that she at 
once adopted him into that position, as near- 
ly as possible. 

Something about Mrs. Trevellyan baffled 
even the far-seeing Mr. Walter, as it had done 
many of her acquaintances before. A nervous 
shrinking from some subjects ; a jealous watch- 
ing of those who did not treat her so cordial- 
ly as she had reason to expect, all conspired 
to render her manner a singular one, for one 
whose means and appliances of enjoyment 
were so numerous, and whose associations 
were certainly of an unexceptionable sort. 

He resolved, for Ada’s sake, to watch the 
mother closely. The daughter, he was con- 
vinced, was all that she appeared. No secre- 
cy, no false lights held out to deceive—she 
was pure and truthful as an angel. Such, at 
least, were his feelings toward her now. The 
future sometimes overshadows our angels. 


It was no wonder that Arthur St. John was 
touched by the loveliness of the young bride 
of the tableau. He had just returned from 
abroad, and the quiet loveliness of this young 
girl contrasted so strongly with many whom 
he had met in foreign countries, that he felt 
glad that he had brought back no chain to 
bind him to them. Ada Trevellyan in her 
serene and modest, yet self-possessed manner, 
seemed to him 


— a spirit still, and bright, 
of an angel's light.” 


With 


He made instant acquaintance with Mr. 
Walter, whom he saw that she regarded as a 
friend; and through him he was thrown into 
her society, until the chain was riveted that 
bound his heart to hers. 

Mrs. Trevellyan looked on approvingly. 
Mr. St. John was a desirable match for her 
daughter, and she gave her consent almost as 
soon as it was asked. Ada withheld hers un- 
til she was convinced that he was all he ap- 
peared, It was a good match in the eyes of 
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the public—that stern judge whom so few 
dare defy. And thus Ada Trevellyan’s young 
life seemed to promise fair for its flowing sum- 
mer and mellow autumn. 

Even this, satisfactory as it seemed, did not 
dispel Mrs. Trevellyan’s nervousness. It lay 
deeper than any event, however joyful, could 
dispel. Had one followed her to her chamber 
that evening, and watched her as she locked 
the door and paced wearily up and down, un- 
til the morning hours began to appear, it 
might have seemed strange for a woman whose 
outward resources of fortune were so large, 
and over whose life no shadow seemed to 
darken. 

She sat down to a small escritoire and began 
rapidly turning over papers. A packet of let- 
ters, stained and gray, she held for a moment, 
in a trembling hand, and then pressed them 
to her lips and sighed deeply. Then she open- 
ed a loosely folded note, glancing over the 
contents with a look of indescribable scorn 
and disgust even. She threw it down and 
trampled upon it, tearing it in her rage. Ma- 
ny others she opened, and, lighting a fire on 
her hearth, seemed to enjoy the flame that hid 
them forever from mortal eyes. 

Thus passed the night. In the morning, 
Mrs. Trevellyan, cool, collected, grand as ever, 
passed out of her room, giving a single look 
backward at the ashes upon the hearth. She 
entered the opposite room where her daugh- 
ter still lay sleeping, and awoke her with a 
kiss. There was a bright, happy smile upon 
Ada’s lips that told of a heart at ease, and she 
greeted her mother with a gay good morning. 

Mrs. Trevellyan swept from the room, ul- 
conscious that the very piece of paper that 
she had fancied was burned upon the hearth 
of her own chamber, had been caught by her 
dress and dragged into Ada’s room, where it 
was disengaged and left close to the bedside. 

As unconscious was Ada that the little tom 
missive which she picked up on rising, col- 
tained a secret that affected her life so deeply; 
a great and terrible secret that would forever 
bar her from Arthur St. John, and would 
seem to condemn her to a perpetual loneliness 
throughout her life. She sat upon the bed, 
her eyes fixed upon the words that seem 
ed to burn and flash upon her with a great, 
lurid flame, The breakfast bell rang, but she 
did not hear it. The trampling of servants 
below, and of guests passing down stairs, did 
not arouse her. The iron had entered her 
very soul, 

By-and-by she began to realize that if she 
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did not go down, there would be inquiries 
that she could not then answer—perhaps in- 
trusion into her very chamber, by curious 
guests. She rose up, therefore, dressing her- 
self mechanically, and descended to the break- 
fat room. What a face met the assembled 
guests! Every particle of the rich, rosy bloom 
that usually overspread it had passed away, 
and in its place was a dull, gray hue. 

One little girl among the guests whispered 
her neighbor, “There, I always told you that 
Ada Trevellyan painted. Look at her now! 
She has forgotten it this morning !” 

And her more candid neighbor, struck with 
surprise that Ada could be guilty of sucha 
thing, begged her not to speak of it until s 
was certain. 

Thus much the young and light-hearted 
girls saw, but no more. They did not see the 
sorrow that had thrown over that beautiful 
face a grayness as of death, nor, indeed, would 
they have thought it possible that one so 
favored of fortune as Ada could have a sorrow. 


How often have I gazed over the dwellings 
that cluster upon that beautiful slope yonder, 
and thought if they could be unroofed, what 
depths of silent and unknown affliction would 
be unveiled. Not always does the face reveal 
the inward struggle. It is only when the 
hitherto happy heart is startled by the first 
terrible woe, that it shows itself as Ada Tre- 
Yellyan’s did, in the altered countenance. 

Mrs. Trevellyan, occupied by her guests, 


. id not notice the change. She had looked 


upon the bright, joyous face already, and it 
had satisfied her that Ada was happy. She 
forgot her own terrible night, and was gay 
and brilliant as usual. Ada was glad when 
the company arose from breakfast, and she 
could retire to her chamber. There she again 
and again read over the cruel missive that had 
already given her so much pain. Each time 
she read it she realized more and more, how 
her whole life must be a martyrdom of the 
heart; how a dark and gloomy cloud must 
henceforth settle upon her, marking her sep- 
aration from others, as truly as though she 
had been born an Ethiopian. She again open- 
ed the torn letter, and read thus: 


“T little thought, when I married you, Fran- 
ces, that there were passages in your life that 
would shame my choice. I have learned them 
all, One who was once my enemy became 
my friend and told me all that you had so well 
concealed from me. I have determined to 
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again. I will not take from you the means of 
support. I reserve only enough for myself to 
land me safely in a foreigh clime, where the 
way is open to be again rich, so I leave all my 
wealth to you. Take home the child you have 
concealed from me so long. I hear she is fuir 
and good now. Beware, Frances, how you 
teach her, by your example, to be otherwise. 
I hear, also, from my friend, that you have 
borne me a child within the last month. I 
thank Heaven it is not a girl. I would not 
take a babe from its mother; but when it is 
unwelcome to you, send it to me. All the 
love Lever felt for you has died out of my 
heart; but your innocent babe may love you, 
and so, perhaps, will the child of your shame. 
I hear her name is Ada. Do not call her Ada 
Trevellyan, but by her true name, whatever 
that may be. You will hear from me no more. 
“RALPH TREVELLYAN.” 


There was not a single sentence that was 
not weighed and measured by the poor girl 
who sat there the picture of despair. She had 
so worshipped the name of Ralph Trevellyan 
as her dead futher; for so had her mother 
taught her to think. And where, then, was 
her true father? Where was the little brother 
whose birth was duly chronicled here, but 
who had had no other memory ? 

There had been many things in Mrs. Tre- 
vellyan that had pained Ada. Her pure and 
severe taste often rebelled at her mother’s 
more showy and merewricious fashions. It re- 
quired all her skill to modify a dress that dis- 
played the shoulders too much, into a more 
delicate and modest one; and there were 
many things in her mother’s manner toward 
gentlemen, from which Ada shrunk with in- 
stinctive aversion, and for which, had it been 
a mere acquaintance who practised it, she 
would at once have discarded her. But that 
her mother had been absolutely guilty, and 
had married her father with a falsehood upon 
her lips, was a thought too mighty for utter- 
ance. It seemed to blight her young life with 
a doom too heavy. In her blameless career 
there seemed no need of such a punishment. 

She tried to recall her childish days. She 
remembered living with a person whom she 
called Aunt Mary. She had been quite happy 
with her, in a pleasant country village, where 
a grand and stately lady sometimes came in a 
carriage, and fondled and made her presents. 
She remembered, too, that it was with a secret 
joy that she always saw her depart; for she 


part from you without ever seeing your face 


loved no one so well as Aunt Mary. To this 
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Aunt Mary, the lady always gave money to 
buy clothes for the little girl; and the plain 
but prettily chosen dresses were far more 
_prized by her, than the richly trimmed silks 
in which she could not visit the pastures and 
woods. 

Then came the parting from this good aunt; 
and, strange to say, she had never since be- 
held her. Often she had pleaded to be taken 
back to her, as she firmly believed she was 
going to be, after a few weeks’ visit to the 
lady she was now to eall her mother. Her 
memory went back to that time; and, on 
comparing it with the date of her father’s 
letter, she found it tallied precisely. 

QO, had she been the child of that good and 
humble woman! O, that she had never been 
brought from that obscurity, to meet mortifi- 
cation, pain, grief and despair! She loathed 
her gorgeous chamber and all its rich appoint- 
ments, and would gladly have exchanged it, 
with its silken curtains, its grand Psyche mir- 
ror, its magnificent dressing-case with the 
gilt bottles, the priceless perfumes brought 
from afar, for the simple little white bed and 
toilet table at Aunt Mary’s. O, why, why 
could she not go back to that quiet place? 
She forgot that she could not carry back the 
quiet heart she brought from thence. 

Her heart seemed breaking, until as the re- 
membrance of Arthur St. John floated into 
her mind, it awakened such fond and tender 
thoughts of the love which, for the last few 
days he had been showering upon her, that 
the strain which had been tightening at her 
heart gave way, and the beneficent ministry 
of tears came to her aid. The great scalding 
drops flashed down upon the rich carpet with 
its white Egyptian lilies—such tears as it seem- 
ed scarce possible for human eyes to shed. 

What was she tc do? To whom could she 
confide this weight of trouble? Certainly not 
to him who had just promised to share every 
woe and pain. No, she must keep the secret 
that was burning upon her heart and brain, 
even if it destroyed her. 

Where was the man whom she had always 
thought her father? Could she but find him, 
she could have this terrible question settled. 
The letter he might have written in anger. 
Perhaps it was all a jest—a miserable, witless 
jest, it is true—yet she had heard the fashion- 
able ladies of her mother’s clique relate as 
sorry jests as this would be. 

Poor child! the more she thought, the more 
bewildered she became. The world seemed 
so strange, the people in it seemed maniacs. 


Life and death, heaven and earth, human be. 
ings—everything she had known, assumed a 
new aspect in her eyes—a strange, sad aspect, 
clouding the bright morning she had known, 
and darkening the future. 

She had taken up a hasty belief that Mr, 
Trevellyan, notwithstanding his avowed pur- 
pose, had not left the country. The more she 
thought of it, the more convinced she became, 
that after years of absence he would return to 
watch the household he had left in anger and 
disgust. A strange thought shot rapidly 
through her mind, but was instantly repelled, 
No, it could not be! Yet it returned again 
with deeper force, until she was almost satis 
fied that her conviction was true. 

eAnother thought occurred to her. With 
the coming of sorrow, her mind seemed to 
grow preternaturally clear and far-sighted. 
Things that seemed trifles in her happiness, 
now assumed an importance that she would 
not have thought possible. In one of her lone 
ly rides on horseback—for she often rode out 
alone, disdaining to wait for an escort—she 
had encountered, or rather had seen her moth- 
er at a distance, coming froma small and quite 
mean looking house in the suburbs of New 
York. When her mother’s carriage turned 
from the narrow lane which it could not enter, 
Ada saw a boy of ten years or thereabouts, 
standing at the door of the cottage, looking 
after it earnestly. Something, even then, had 
reminded her of her mother, in the boy’s quick 
flashing black eyes, and the shape of his high 
forehead. Now it came back to her likea 
flash of lightning. It was just ten years since 
Mr. Trevellyan had left his home. That boy 
was her brother! She would visit him this 
very day, and examine the resemblance more 
minutely. In ten minutes she was dressed, 
and taking a coach at a stand near, she was 
soon at the place she r.membered so perfect- 
ly, because she wondered at her mother’s pret 
ence there, although she had afterwards for- 
gotten to ask her what it meant. 

The woman of the house was absent, but 4 
young girl and the boy she had seen, were 
there. A few questions brought out all she 
cared to know, viz., that he was not the broth- 
er of the girl, but had been left by a woman 
whose name she had never heard. The house 
was poor and mean—the children badly cloth- 
ed. They had better clothes, the girl said, 
and put them on when Ralph’s aunt came. 

Ralph! his father’s name! what more could 
she need to know? She walked home that 
day, for she needed to compose herself before 
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seeing her mother. On the way, she met Mr. 
Walter. He seemed really glad to meet her, 
and begged her to go with him to see a pic- 
ture which he had heard about. The artist 
was poor and unknown, and they could per- 
haps bring him into notice. 

“Alas,” thought Ada, “ what influence shall 
Ihave when this wretched story is known? 
I, who have been living on another’s right, and 
have no claim to anything ?” 

But she went. The artist was out, and they 
stayed long to examine and admire the picture. 
Ada’s heart was too full to be interested as 
Mr. Walter. had hoped she would be; and 
once, on looking at her, he saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“You are unhappy, my child,” he said, kind- 
ly. “Is your grief of such a nature that you 
cannot make me a sharer ?” 

Why not? Why had she not thought of 
him before? Yet she hesitated; for how could 
shecriminate her mother? But then again, 
she reflected how kind and fatherly he had 
been to her—liow earnestly he had advised 
her for the best in engaging herself to Arthur 
St. John—(ah, there was a sore spot!) and, 
her second impulse was to tell him all.* She 
could never have a better opportunity than 
‘now. At home, she would be liable to intru- 
‘son; but here there was not much to fear, for 
the artist’s card showed that he would not re- 
turn until three, and it was now scarce past 
one. 

Her voice trembled when she began; and. 
the was obliged to stop. Soon she thought of 
the torn letter. It was in her pocket, and 
would spare her many blushes in telling. In 
her confusion and distress, she had forgotten 
that she had taken it with her. 

Mr. Walter read it very hastily, she thought. 
He merely glanced at it; then taking her hand, 
hesaid, “My dear child, I knew all this be- 
fore, I am glad you confided in me, because 
Tam the right person. I am Ralph Trevell- 
yan.” The surprise was so sudden that it took 
Ada’s breath almost away. She could hardly 
credit his words ; but he assured her ft was so. 

“Icame back to this country,” he added, 
“just before I was introduced at your house. 
I determined to watch your mother, and if she 
semed sad and repentant, and if she had tak- 
‘care of my child, I meant to forgive her, 
and perhaps live with her again, As I soon 
heard that the child died when quite young, I 
Was satisfied that she was no farther to blame. 
Her life, though frivolous, appeared to me cor- 
Met; but I could not tell her who I was. 


Something in her repelled me. I became at- 
tached to you—wishing often that you were 
my child. I was glad that she had taken you 
home, and was loving you so much. But I 
could not take my place in the family again; 
and as soon as your marriage should have 
taken place, I should have left the country 
again as Mr. Walter.” ) 

A hard task remained now for Ada to tell 
him her suspicions about the child. When his 
emotions had subsided a little, he told her that 
he would go and see the boy, and force the 
woman to explain. Meantime, she must go 
home and rest. He would keep near her and 
protect her from everything she dreaded. 

On her return, she was thankful to find that 
her mother had gone out without inquiring for 
her. She hoped that she would not return 
until Mr. Walter had accomplished his errand. 
It was not long before she saw him crossing 
the street, leading the boy by the hand. She 
ran down eagerly, and found him in the draw- 
ing-room. She had time to say but little, and 
scarcely to hear his story, when her mother’s 
carriage stopped at the door. Ada ran toher 
chamber for the letter as he desired, and when 
Mrs. Trevellyan entered alone, the three were 
awaiting her. 

She turned deadly pale at sight of the boy 
who was seated by Mr. Walter, or Mr. Tre- 
vellyan, as we must now call him. <A scene 
followed, such as perhaps was never witnessed 
before. The guilty woman could say nothing 
in her own defence, save that her husband’s 
desertion maddened her, and she was deter- 
mined not to keep his child. But she appeal- 
ed to Ada, if she had not done her duty by her. 
The poor girl, worn out by the terrible emo- 
tions of the morning, could not reply. 

Mr. Walter went over briefly his own plan. 
He should take his child abroad, but would 
leave Mrs. Trevellyan in possession, as before. 
He had no wish to injure her in the opinion 
of the world. He would extend the same pro- 
tection to Ada as to his own child, if she wish- 
edit. His home was in a foreign land, far 
from those who would distress her by any 
knowledge of her birth; and she was welcome 
to share it. He should see Arihur and tell 
him all. It was but his due. No marriage 
could be happy where there was asecret. He 
had proved that fully, For the rest, however, 
Arthur might decide; Ada should be a daugh- 
ter to him, 

Happily he needed to have no care about 
Arthur. He came to Ada, manfully, and told 
her that, although it was a matter of bitter re- 
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gret that such things had been, yet that not 
even that should come between her and his 
love. He was ready to go with her anywhere, 
and if Mr. Trevellyan wished it, he would joy- 
fully go too. And so it was settled. All that 
Mrs. Trevellyan stipulated for was secrecy for 
the past; and as it could no longer affect Ada’s 
prospects, they granted it. 

Arthur and Ada were married privately. 
The public wondered, but they were never 
enlightened, until the woman who had lost 
her livelihood by having little Ralph taken 
from her, told the whole story to several peo- 
ple after the wedding party had sailed for 
Europe. 

Mrs. Trevellyan, when it became known, 
sold all her possessions in New York, and 
went, no one knew whither. Many supposed 
that she had followed her daughter; but as 
Mr. Trevellyan had never disclosed his place 
of abode to her, the surmise was incorrect. 

Abroad, Ada outlived her grief in the love 
ofher husband and her adopted father. If 
sometimes the memory of her mother clouded 
her happiness, it was soon restored by the un- 
wearying attentions of those she loved and 
honored. 


+ > 


THE MORSE. 

The morse is much larger, uglier, and more 
singular than the seal. The name of sea- 
elephant would be much more suitable to it. 
‘Of the elephant it has the colossal, heavy, and 
ungraceful form, the thick and wrinkled skin, 
and the characteristic sign, the tusks. From 
its enormous snout, which is flattened like the 
face of a iion, dart forth two large teeth of 
ivory, differing from those of the elephant in 
curving downward instead of upward; they 
are also more greenish and porous. ‘The 
morse is amphibious, and has, like the seal, 
fins that answer the purpose of hands; with 
his tusks he fastens himself to the masses 
of ice and to the rocks when he wants to 
heave himself out of the water. His size 
varies from nine to twelve feet. He is covy- 
vered with a thick layer of fat, which renders 
him valuable for the Norwegian fisherme. 

The morse fishery is generally regarded as 
more productive and less dangerous than the 
whale fishery. The morse is not ferocious, 
and does not attack men, but he defends 
himself with indomitable courage. At Ham- 
merfest last year some fishermen having dis- 
covered a young morse in a cavern close to 
the sea, seized it, and threw it into their boat. 
The father and mother, furious at not finding 
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again their little one, rushed after the 
and one of them, transfixing it with his form 
dable tusks, made it heel so much, that one 
of the fishermen fell into the sea. The more 
darted on him with fury, and it was impos: 
ble for the fishermen to save their companion, 
Besides the oil which the fish of the morse 
produces in abundance, the fishermen turn tp 
profit the skin of the animal, with which the 
traces of vehicles are made, and the ivory of 
its teeth, which they employ in various map 
ners. The Russians are very skigjul as work 
ers in ivory. They fabricate small trinkets, 
little boxes, carved so as to resemble lace, and 
especially chains formed of little rings. These 
chains thus executed in ivory remind us of 
Chinese workmanship. The most of these 
productions of art arrive from Siberia, where 
the prisoners carve the ivory of the morse, as 
the galley-slaves at Toulon do the cocoa-nut 
shell. These animals are found in great num 
bers on the southern coasts of Spitzbergen; 
one fishing-boat kills usually two or three 
hundred every season. 
EFFECTS OF MENTAL EXCITEMENT, 
A scientific writer says that bad news weak- 
ens the action of the heart, oppresses the lungs, 
destroys the appetite, stops digestion, and par 
tially suspends all the functions of the system, 
An emotion of shame flushes the face; fear 
blanches it; joy illuminates it; and an in 
stant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. Sur- 
prise spurs the pulse into a gallop. Delirium 
infuses great energy. Volition commands, 
and hundreds of muscles spring to execute, 
Powerful emotion often kills the body at 4 
stroke; Chilo, Diagoras, and Sophocles died 
of joy at the Grecian games. The news of & 
defeat killed Philip the Fifth. The doorkeep- 
er of Congress expired upon hearing of the 
surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public 
speakers have often died in the midst of aa 
impassioned burst of eloquence, or when the 
deep emotion that had produced it suddenly 
subsided, Largrave, the young Parisian, died 
when he heard that the musical prize, fr 
which he had competed, had been awarded to 
another. 


Ambition is frequently the only refuge that 
life has left to the denied or mortified affee 
tions. We chide at the grasping eye, the dar 
ing wing, the soul that seems to thirst for 
sovereignty only, and know not that the flight 
of this ambitious bird has been from a bosom, 
or a home, that is filled with ashes. 
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THE TRAVELLERS. 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Two travellers, journeying through the lanad— 
Each having the saine goal in view— 
Fell out and quarrelled by the way, 
About the path they should pursue. 
Fach looked with softly kindling eye 
To where in smiling beauty lay 
The city with its calm delight— 
Yet doubted each the other's way. 


One walked in silence grim and stern, 
~~ ‘With visage lengthened and severe, 
And thought the only passports there 
Were earned by pain and sorrow here. 
The other wore a smiling face, 
And grew in sweetness day by day, 
Using the gifts which God had given, 
To cheer and beautify the way. 


One chose the hardest, dreariest way, 
And closely shut his wilful eyes 

To all the beauty of the earth, 
And all the glory of the skies. 

The other walked through flowery meads, 
The sunshine ever on his path; 

His happy vision ever saw 
The rainbow o’er the cloud of wrath. 


One crucified with pious zeal 
All love of Nature and her laws; 
And bore his cross so all the world 
Might see how great the burden was! 
The other loved all beauteous things— 
The seasons rise, the seasons fall; 
And bore his cross with heart so light, 
Men doubted he had one at all! 


The city reached, they turn—when lo! 
Each gladly greets with sweet surprise 
His fellow-traveller—wiser grown, 
The scales well stricken from his eyes. 
Each finds some hidden good in each 
Since he has gained this calm retreat; 
And softly says, “ Thank God, at last 
Here all diverging pathways meet!" 
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THE HALF-WAY ROCK, 
A TALE OF SCOTLAND. 


BY WM. B. OLIVER, 


Har way between the island of Mull and 
the possessions of the lords of Argyle, in Scot- 
land, a huge black rock rises up from its 
ocean bed, like a dreary watch-tower. Seen 


at low water mark, this is the effect it would 
have upon the beholder. When the tide rises, 
its steep, craggy sides are submerged nearly 
to the summit; and sometimes, when the 
storm king is calling his spirits around him, 
even the highest point of the rock is invisible. 

On a fair, sweet, summer morning, in the 
year 1472, a boat was seen on the still waves 
rolling peacefully near Mull. The island was 
then a gem of beauty. Careful hands had 
trained the sweetest flowers and formed beau- 
tiful arbors, such as might have suited the 
Vale of Tempe, rather than the rude shores 
of Scotland. There were several persons in 
the boat, but the beauty of the scenery did 
not seem to attract them; they appeared to 
be watching for some object which at present 
was invisible. They landed upon the island, 
and two or three of them sprang upon a high 
rock and looked with earnest gaze around, 
In the centre of the island stood a stone build- 
ing, evidently the summer resort of some per- 
son of distinction. From its towers the pros- 
pect must have been enchanting, command- 
ing, as it did, a wide sea view and the sight of 
some of the fairest homes in Scotland. A 
path wound around the habitation and then 
diverged toward the sea. Just where it 
slanted downward to the ocean—a little grove 
of hardy firs protecting her from sight until 
the men were close to her—stood a beautiful 
young lady, with one white arm encircling a 
tree and the other hanging listlessly at her 
side, the hand grasping a spray of beautiful 
flowers. 

“You are the very lady we were sent for,” 
said he who was apparently the oldest of the 
party. “ You will please to follow us.” 

“To what purpose ?” she asked, with a voice 
that quivered, in spite of the resolution she 
assumed. 

“ We know not, lady,” answered the chief. 
“We but obey the orders of our superiors; 
and we are to take you, living or dead.” 

“But my husband, the Lord of Maclean— 
he is at hand, and must be consulted upon my 
departure. Allow me to go to him for an in- 
stant, at least.” 

“Not for a second, lady. Our orders are 
imperative ; and if you do not willingly follow 
us, we must use force.” 

The lady uttered a single shriek, upon which 
the man produced a stout silk handkerchief, 
with which he covered her mouth. One of 
the other men handed him a leather strap, 
which in afew minutes secured het hands. 
Then taking her firmly by the arms, the two 
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walked her with rapid steps to the boat’s side. 
Lifting her gently, even tenderly, in their 
arms, they handed her safely over to the 
boatmen, who stood waiting to receive her, 
and the little vessel was soon dancing over 
the waves. 

From the upper window of the castellated 
mansion upon the island a young woman was 
sitting with a lovely child, apparently about 
a year old, just falling asleep in her arms. A 
single glance from the window revealed to 
her what had happened. 

“O God!” she exclaimed, “my poor mis- 
tress! Why did she go out without some one 
to defend her from these savage men? Ah, I 
remember, the lord went away this morning 
on business, as he said, and they have taken 
the occasion to bear her off!” 

A few moments of intense thought seemed 
to bring other images to her mind. “The 
child!” she cried. “ Little Hector, they want 
him, too. But please God, they shall be foiled 
this time. I know a place where I can hide 
the darling, where his own father could not 
find him.” 

Removing a panel in the wall, so nicely 
fitted that no one not in the secret could dis- 
cover it, she entered a spacious room in which 
stood a large couch. She was about to lay 
the sleeping child thereon, when a sensation 
of chill passed over her. “No, this will not 
do,” she said; “the other is sunny and warm, 
if smaller.” 

She re-entered her own room, took a pile 
of blankets from a closet, and opening another 
panel at the further side of the room, disclosed 
another secret chamber, smaller and warmer 
in its location than the first, but without any 
furniture. Throwing the pile of blankets 
upon the floor, she placed the child upon it, 
wrapping him warmly. During the day she 
visited him frequently, carrying food and 
drink to the little prisoner, but carefully 
closing the panel whenever she returned. 

Evening came at last, and she stole out un- 

“perceived with the child in her arms, and a 
companion by her side. 

“Keep close to me, Dugald,” was her re- 
peated injunction to the youth who walked 
beside her. “Our poor mistress, if she be not 
killed by those cruel men, must see her baby 
again. We will take him to Argyle, where he 
will be safe with his grandfather ; and perhaps 
the old lord will do something to recover his 
lost daughter.” 

Dugald was a skilful rower, and it was not 


long before he and Jean were walking up the 
noble avenue of Argyle, where we will leave 
them at present. 

Helen Campbell, the daughter of Lord Ar. 
gyle, had been affianced to young Hector 
Greme, with the reluctant consent of her 
father, who would have preferred a richer 
suitor. But Hector, though’ scarcely a mate 
for her in rank, was, in all other things, her 
equal. She loved him with the pure unsel- 
fishness of a first attachment, with which am- 
bition has nothing to do. Had he been king 
of Scotland, it would have added nothing to 
his worth in her eyes; nor could she conceive 
why her father should object merely on the 
score of distinction or wealth. 

At the time of her betrothal the houses of 
Argyle and Maclean were deep in those dead- 
ly feuds so long existing between them. Bit- 
ter indeed was the strife that led to open com- 
bat. Maclean was conquered by the Lord of 
Argyle, and was compelled to swear eternal 
peace. But he coupled his promise to avoid 
future hostilities with the demand for the 
hand of Argyle’s daughter; and unmindful of 
her engagement to Greme, he at length ac- 
ceded to the terms of Maclean. ( 

It was not in the nature of Helen Campbell 
to transfer her love to a second party. She 
shrunk from the proposition, like a true- 
hearted girl as she was; but every objection 
was overruled by her father, who desired her 
to forget Hector Graeme, and prepare to meet 
Maclean as her husband. 

Forget Hector? As well might he com- 
mand the waves to cease from flowing around 
Maclean’s island home. But her father ban- 
ished Greme from the castle, and forbade 
him from entering the walls again; and call- 
ing upon his daughter to redeem his sacred 
promise to Maclean, the unhappy girl pre- 
pared to obey. 

Hector was gone, her father displeased at 
her reluctance, and life altogether looked #0 
blank and dreary, that she cared not what 
became of her. Sadly, and with a listless in- 
difference foreign to her character, she suffer- 
ed her faithful Jean, who was burning with 
rage against her old master, to dress her for 
the wedding, and became the wife of Mac- 
lean—the mistress of the beautiful island- 
home. 

Without a wish, a hope, a fear, she lingered 
out the first year of her marriage. She was 
dead even to memory. It was rare that she 
remembered Hector; and Jean, who accom 
panied her to her new abode, was careful not 
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tofeed the bitter memory by any mention of 
his name. 

Maclean was kind hnd thoughtful of her 
comfort, and she was a true, if not a loving wife 
—grateful for every proof of his consideration, 
and giving him no reason to suppose that she 
wished any other home. In the second year 
achild was born that brought a ray of delight 
to Helen. She was never tired of her boy, 
and all other loves seemed absorbed in this 
new affection. Jean, ever faithful, relieved 
her of all wearing care; but her dearest plea- 
sure was to watch his unfolding beauty and 
intellect. 

Meantime the brothers of Maclean, who 
were never satisfied with his marriage, were 
daily besieging him to part from his wife, and 
wed another who should bring to the clan of 
Maclean a wealth and power that would en- 
able them to open new sources of conquest. 
It irked the proud Macleans that their brother 
should wed with one whose father had been 
their bitter foe, Once the daughter out of 
the way—and the wicked brothers cared not 
whether by death or otherwise—they could 


attack him again in his stronghold, now ren 


dered safe by his daughter’s alliance with 
their brother. 

He who deliberates is lost; and Maclean 
found himself dwelling upon the advantages 
of his kinsmen’s proposition. His next step 
waseasy. He listened and listened to their 
representations, shut his heart wilfully to 
tight feelings, and finally consented, though 
with a show of reluctance, that they should 
take Helen away from him with her child, 
and that he should fulfil the brilliant prospect 
they had promised him. He consented with 
the proviso that Helen’s life should be spared, 
to which they readily agreed. 

Maclean was to absent himself on an ap- 
Pointed day, and then the deed of carrying 
her off was to be accomplished. The promise 
once given was eagerly seized upon by the 
brothers, and Maclean weakly and sinfully 
abeented himself, so that the unhappy lady 
might have no one to call upon to defend her 
fom the rufflans who had thus plotted her 
destruction—sinful as if he had plotted it with 
them, and more cowardly than they. Even 
the requisition that he made of them to save 
her life, was but another type of his selfish- 
ness; for he feared future consequences, when 
these very persons might betray his part in 
the shameful league against the innocent wo- 
maa who had been forced to give up her first 
love for him. , 


The boat that held the almost distracted 
Jady sped on its way toward Argyle. In the 
midst of her agony, a glance showed her this 
fact, and the knowledge calmed her suffering. 
“ He is taking me to my father,” was her first 
thought, as the silvered oars gleamed brightly 
at each stroke. Alas, poor lady! Not such 
was the meaning of the demons that had en- 
trapped thee. All at once the boat ceased to 
dance over the waves, and again she felt rude 
hands upon her shoulders and around her 
waist. Shrinking from the touch with all the 
instinctive delicacy of a virtuous woman, she 
was about to entreat them to desist, when a 
shadow fell upon her; and looking upward, 
she saw that the boat was close to the terrible 
rock that lay midway between her two homes. 
At this sight she seemed to comprehend their 
designs. In mute agony she ceased to resist. 

“Tt is but death, after all, then,” she mur- 
mured, as she divined their murderous inten- 
tions. “God help me! It is better than I 
feared.” 

One thought to her husband and child, one 
prayer for her soul, thus suddenly to be called 
before its judge, and the poor lady felt herself 
borne up the wet sides of the rock. Here she 
was left standing alone. The summer breeze 
blew aside the floating dress of white, and the 
summer sun was scorching the fair, delicate 
face into fever; but she stood bravely up, 
watching the men as they slipped down the 
wet rock into their boat, and left her with the 
tide rising rapidly around her, It came high- 
er every moment. Every dash of the waves 
wetted her dress, until its weight grew heavy 
and threatened to drag her downward into 
the water. Far away in the blue distance, a 
little speck that looked no larger than a sea- 
gull, was floating ‘towards her. The sight 
gave her a sensation of something like hope. 
It was cheering to see anything alive, she 
thought, for she did not doubt that it was a 
living thing. It came nearer, enlarging every 
moment, and the forlorn desolation of her sit- 
uation seemed less painful. Gracious Heaven! 
it is a boat, with living beings in it, and the 
sheen of sparkling wet oars, and the glad 
sound of musical human voiees, coming near- 
er, still nearer. It comes close to the terrible 
rock, and through the clear air she can dis- 
tinguish one voice, whose slightest tone could 
once stir the pulses of her heart—the voice, 
dear and unforgotten, of Hector Greme! She 
looked down the dizzy height to where the 
little boat was rocking beneath, and a wild 
tempest of passion broke over her. Was she 
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to die, and Hector looking on powerless to 
save her, and he not to know who was per- 
fishing there above him? And now that the 
waters were touching her slender waist—even 
tow, she felt that God had sent Hector 
Greme to save her. 

At that moment Hector looked up, and she 
caught his gaze. The next, he was coming 
up the slippery sides of the rock, followed by 
the boatmen. Another moment and he was 
pillowing the drooping head upon his breast, 
while the boatmen were lashing ropes around 
them both, and the two remaining in the 
boat were holding the ends, ready to draw 
them gently and carefully down the dangerous 
descent. Neither of them had spoken, al- 
though strange thoughts had flashed through 
the minds of each. Hector was wondering 
how the wife of Maclean could be left alone 
on that dreary height, and Helen could only 
marvel why he alone should have been sent to 
her rescue—Hector Greme, of all the world. 

But she soon grew insensible to all things. 
The strain upon her nerves had been too 
great, and she fainted. When, after hours of 
unconsciousness, she at length awoke, her 
father’s face was bending over her, her father’s 
voice was in her ear; and as a tired child 
rests on the bosom of its mother, she laid her 
wearied head upon his shoulder and wept. 

A sweeter surprise awaited her waking. 
Her little child was close beside her with its 
nurse, and Hector Greeme was standing near. 
She extended her pale hand to him, and called 
him her preserver, and he only simply said, 
“T am so glad.” There was so much to say, 
that he lost the power of speech. 

Lord Argyle was summoned from Helen’s 
room a few days after this event to meet his 
hopeful son-in-law. The face of the latter 
was drawn into a mock solemnity, that, know- 
ing that his child and grandchild were safe 
and well, was to the earl perfectly ludicrous, 
He came to announce the sudden death and 
burial of his wife, shedding a few crocodile 
tears as he told the sad story of her death. 
He went on relating it, until a glance at the 
earl showed him that he was listening to it 
with a grim composure that he could not un- 
derstand, when he recalled the depth of fond- 
ness which Helen had ever received from her 
father. There was little conversation between 
them after this, and Maclean rose to go. At 
the door of the apartment Lord Argyle de- 
tained him a moment to invite him to meet a 
few of the nearest relatives on an appointed 
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day not far distant. Maclean promised, and 
they parted. 

When the day came he was almost the first 
guest that arrived. He ‘seemed very uneasy 
at the strange calmness of Lord Argyle, but 
struggled to imitate what he could not feel, 
Guest after guest came, until the wide apart- 
ments were filled. Maclean whispered his 
brother that Lord Argyle must be insane, to 
draw together such a concourse of people so 
soon after Helen’s death. The brother heard 
him with a grim smile, thinking perhaps of 
the place where he had left her, and how 
easily he had persuaded Maclean that he had 
hidden, but not taken her life. Suddenly a 
curtain at the further extremity of the grand 
suite of apartments rose, and a picture was 
exhibited that chained the eyes of all, and 
made some hearts sink with terror and de- 
spair. Before them was Helen Greme in a 
rich attire, with the glow of health upon her 
cheek, and a wild sparkle in her eye, looking 
more lovely than ever. Her child sat at her 
feet, glancing roguishly into her face, and 
holding fast by her dress. The Lord of Ar- 


gyle gazed steadily upon the face of Maclean, 


and saw it redden and pale by turns, until the 
guilty man, unable to bear this proof of his 
deceit and falsehood, uttered a wild cry, and 
would have left the room, had he not been 
withheld by strong arms. 

“Let him go, my friends,” said the earl. 
“He has been punished sufficiently ; but arrest 
the two who would have murdered my child.” 

Maclean’s brothers were conveyed to prison 
to await trial, while their miserable dupe 
mounted his horse and rode away. Careless 
of danger, he urged the timid animal over the 
side of a precipice, and both were dashed 
headlong at its foot. One struggle, and Mac- 
lean was gone to appear at a mighter tribunal 
than he had escaped on earth. . 

Hector Greme’s old passion for Helen 
Campbell, as she was again called, revived. 
He lingered late upon the evenings in which 
he called to arrange shooting excursions with 
her brother, the young Lord L’Orne, Helen 
did not wear the mockery of mourning, but 
she did not forget that she was a widow and 
her child an orphan; and her sweet, quiet face 
was almost sad in its seriousness and gravity. 


A year had gone by, and at its termination 
a tender tale, that had its beginning years ag0, 
was told to the end. Helen Campbell's hand 
lay in her lover’s, as it had lain before, and he 
only waited a kind answer to press the lips 
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that had once yielded to his kisg. The an- 
ewer came lovingly from those lips. Almost 
forgotten was the dreary past in the sweet 
promise of the future. But she told him that 
she could not stay in sight of that terrible 
rock; and when the ceremony was completed 
that made them one, Hector took her and the 
child to France, to drown the memory of by- 
gone sorrow. 


» 


CARELESS WASTE. 

We know a family of two persons in which 
is daily cooked food enough for twice that 
number. The surplus stands about the pan- 
try exposed to flies, dust, heat, frost, and cas- 
tualties; or it is re-cooked, at twice the original 
cost; half of it to be eaten, and the remainder, 
with vegetables, mouldy bread and fruit, ete., 
to be consigned to the pigs. Here is a waste 
of food which requires a pretty long purse to 
Maintain. Yet both husband and wife are 
constantly complaining of hard times. They 
lack money, and fear positive want. Well they 
may; for if anything is sure to bring want it 
is waste. 

When the flour barrel is empty, the molasses 
keg drained, the sugar spent and other things 
gone, neither husband nor wife seem to think 
that an unnecessary part of the whole has 
been devoured by the pigs, nor that, if Mrs. 
Bye would have one kind of food for each 
meal, and put on the table only half the usual 


* quantity at once, they both would enjoy their 


meals far better, and have the surplus in good 
¢ondition to be relished at future meals. No- 
body relishes bread that has been handled, 
broken, rejected. But, newly-cut, wholesome 
looking, it is always enjoyed by the hungry. 
A meal consisting of but few kinds, is more 
enjoyed, as wéll as more healthful, than if 
composed of all kinds. Profusion is as unfa- 
Yorable to enjoyment as it is to health and the 
purse. Simplicity and economy ensure do- 
Mestic comfort and prosperity; but a thrift- 
less habit brings sure ruin. Don’t laugh, Mrs. 
Eve, saying, “I wonder how neighbor Show- 
Of would like that !”—it means you, you. 


+ 


_ A young lady who talks eloquently about 
love, is probably incapable of feeling much of 
it, Deep feeling does not overflow in words. 

& young woman sincerely believes that 
the is capable of a never-ending attachment, 
When she likes only the excitement of having 
lover and hearing her virtues extolled by 


SOCRATES. 

The Socrates of our imagination is 4 very 
different man from the Socrates of cotempo- 
raneous Athenians. Tothem he was no more 
than an idle lounger in the public places and 
corners of the streets; grotesque, severe, re- 
pulsive in his person; affecting in the oddities 
of his walking and in his appearance many of 
the manners of the mountebank. Neglecting 
the pursuit of an honest calling, for his trade 
was that of a stone-cutter, he wasted his time 
in discoursing with such youths as his lecher- 
ous countenance and satyr-like person could 
gather round him, leading them astray from 
the gods of his country; the flimsy veil of his 
hypocrisy being too transparent to conceal 
his infidelity. * * * The good woman, 
Xantippe, is, to all appearance, one of those 
characters who are unfairly judged of by the 
world. Socrates married her because of her 
singular conversational powers; and though 
he himself possessed extraordinary merits in 
that respect, he found to his cost, when too 
late, that he was altogether her inferior. 
Among the amusing instances related of his 
domestic difficulties were the consequences 
of his invitations to persons to dine with him, 
when there was nothing in the house where- 
with to entertain them ; a proceeding severely 
trying to the temper of Xantippe, whose 
course would unquestionably be defended by 
the matrons of any nation. It was nothing 
but the mortification of a high-spirited wo- 
man at the acts of a man too shiftless to have 
any concern for his domestic honor. He 
would not gratify her by accepting from those 
upon whom he bestowed his time, the money 
so greatly needed at home. 

MEAN IN BUSINESS. 

There is no greater mistake that a business 
man can make than to be mean in his busi- 
ness. Always taking the half cent for dollars 
he has made and is making. Such a policy is 
very much like the farmer who sows three 
pecks of seed when he ought to have sown 
five, and as a recompense for the meanness of 
his soul, only gets ten where he ought to have 
got fifteen bushels of grain. Everybody has 
heard of the proverb of “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” A liberal expenditure in the 
way of business is always sure to be a capital 
investment. 


The child who cried for an hour didn’t 
get it! 
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“THE TRAGEDY OF EASTER SUNDAY. 


BY ERNEST VANE. 


OF all the public feuds which have claimed 
the notice of historians, none have surpassed, 
in intensity or duration, that between the 
Guelphs and the Ghibelines. Through long 
years it flourished, bearing bitter fruits and 
stinging thorns, until Innocent III. ascended 
the papal throne, and, by the purity and sanc- 
tity of his sway, promoted something like re- 
pose among the unquiet spirits that surrounded 
him. Florence, like many other cities, ac- 
cepted his protection; and for a while the 
haughty nobles laid aside their differences un- 
der the benignant rule of the new pope. Men 
greeted each other cheerily, who once had 
met only with a brow of anger or a lip of 
scorn; and they who little knew how long 
hatred and jealousy never slumbers save for a 
few brief periods, anticipated the time when 
the lion and the lamb should lie down to- 
gether, and a little child should lead them, as 
is declared in Holy Writ. 

Vain dreams! Scarcely six months had 
passed in this apparent calm, when the sleep- 
ing lion awoke, shaking from his brow the 
peaceful flower-crown, and arousing all the 
bad passions that had shaken the cities of the 
south like a whirlwind. The cloud that had 


One of the young nobles belonging to the 
Guelph faction had been ardently attached to 
the daughter of a Ghibeline tamily. Never 
seemed two beings more fitted for each other. 
Francesco Adimari was the personification of 
manly beauty and intelligence. He occupied 
a princely residence in the upper Val d'Arno, 
and to this abode he soon meant to convey 
his bride. The family of Castiglione were 
also preparing, upon a magnificent scale, to 
receive him as the chosen bridegroom of their 
beloved Leonora—the worshipped daughter 
who was sole heiress of their wealth and 
affection. 

It wanted but a few weeks of the time that 
was to intervene before the wedding day, that 
Francesco Adimari was returning from the 
Castiglione palace. Absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the approaching event, he did not 
raise his eyes from the ground, until he heard 
his name uttered by a woman’s voice. 

He looked up astonished, for he did not 
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recognize the voice. A lady, closely veiled, 
was standing at a window, in what he now. 
saw to be the Fieschi palace. She called him 
again to enter; and, thinking that some ace. 
dent might have led to the seeming impre 
priety of calling in a stranger, he entered 
somewhat hastily. A lady whom he knew by 
sight as the mistress of the palace which ‘be 
longed to a Guelph family, and the sine 
whose voice had called him, was herself at the | 
door; and, with the freedom which he would 
expect from only an intimate acquaintance, 
she led him to an apartment where some y 
her ladies were seated at work. 

A veiled figure stood at the upper wutad 
the room, toward which the lady impatiently 
drew him. She suddenly raised the veil and 
showed him a face such as his wildest dreams 
had never imagined. The face he had just 
eft, and which had satisfied his fastidiow: 
taste fully, faded into insipidity as he gamed 
upon the glorious features of Ippolita Fieschi 
—features perfect in themselves and borrow 
ing a new charm from the expression of regal 
dignity and saintly purity that irradiated 
them. 

But even the wonder of that exquisitelless 
did not abate his astonishment at its palpable 
exposure to his admiration. Nota word was 
spoken, but the beauty wept and sobbed at 
this strange exhibition of herself, showing 
him plainly that she had no share in this out 
rage of delicate propriety. ’ 

His only resort was to turn to the exhii- 
tion of the pantomimic show, and mutely ask 
the why and wherefore, 

“You are surprised, my lord prince. I 
have only this beautiful face of my child, to 
plead for the breaking of conventional rules, 
It has been my rater ame to make her 
your wife.” 

Francesco started, and the rich blood 
surged over his face and brow, as he thought 
of his affianced wife. 

“T see what you think, but it does not de- 
ter me from pursuing my plan. The helres 
of Castiglione is an alien to your principles, 
My child is a Guelph—a friend to your race.” 

She uttered this in a soft, specious tone that 
carried command, mingled with entreaty, @ 
the ear of the susceptible Italian. Dazaléé, 
bewildered, enchanted, he forgot the vows be 
had paid but a brief hour before—forgot the 
proud beauty who had bent her stately head’ 
to press her lips upon his brow as he knelt 
before her—forgot honor, truth, all, 
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knelt to the fair Fieschi, as he had knelt 


wy Leonora; deprecated the grief that seemed 
her, and plighted his vows to her'as 
as if they were ndt already another's. 
How proudly the Indy of the palace smnijed, 
‘aiid How sweetly the young girl allowed him 
Wary’ her tears! ‘Phe long 
Qed worked charmingty. 


ths Curious little 


anger and indignation of the friends of Leonora 
i@mtigiione, cannot be wondered at. Twenty- 
War'nedle Ghibeline families espoused her 
‘ease, and all decided ‘that an affront so 
frotsly offered could never be effaced, save 
withthe blood of him who dared ‘to bestow 
4 And they who had met to talk over this 
‘trange affair; Ywore to execute 
ithe fulse and'fiekle lover, 


Meantime, how sped it with 


of Fiesehi? She was no 
‘the bigh-handed scheme of her 
mother. She wept continually at the sacrifice 
Whet delicacy in being offered to Francesco. 
knew diready of his betrothal, and his 
filled her with contempt and 
She sat alone in her chamber, 
adinittanee to all, save a young girl 
her faithfal-attendant. ‘To her, she 
forth’ her undvailing complaints of the 
Way in which every feeling be wrt soul hed 
‘Wen ont 
‘the recreant knight 
"WAY Chainber, with only her little ‘maid to 


console-her.' The brought her @ sealed 


Rote, a day.or.two.after Francesco’s deser- 


Tppolita Flesch! ; entreating 
to believe that she had no part In the late 
transit? of the attetitions of her 
eereant pressing only disgust at the 
affair, and déclaring that would not 
submit té an ‘alliance with him. Whatever 
ht be her peril in ing. 
Gnora answered Her ‘épistle. Her ‘love, 
the ‘told her, was and she was 
Miled With terror it the threats of her friends 
ekecute vengeance upon Francesco. Would 
ia help her to avert tt from his béloved 


tiingled with Fppolita’s pity 
forsaken but she readily acceded 
Wi tor an interview, arid they met 


full, serene beauty ef the Florentine spring. 


——*" Nobler joy is won 
‘By this glad morning's bitth, 

And gifts.more precious by its breath are shed 
Than music on the breeze, dew on the violet’s head. 
Gifts for the soul; for whose illumined eye 

Q’et Nature's face the coloring glory flows; 
Gifts from the fountof Immortality, 
Which, filled with balm, unknown to humana woes, 

Lay hushed in dark repose, 

‘Till thou, bright day-spring! made its waves our 
By thine unsealing of the burial stone.” 

Bvery church overflowed with worshippers. 
They who came too late tried vainly to enter, 
aud lingered around the tree-shadowed foun- 
tains. Among these was @ young noble who 
had! veimly asked the hand of Leonera. He 
-had been the most bitter! toward her false 
lover—hed contrived to' be present at the 
meeting of her friends—arid had sworn to re- 
venge the affront put upon her whom he de- 
sired to: make his own. Something whispered 
to him, in this very hour of idle lingering, that 
if he eould but chance upon Francesco Adi- 
mari, at a moment so: wnguarded as this would 
be, while the churches were full, he could 
gratify bis own vengeance for having sup- 
planted him -with Leonora, and perhaps win 
the gratitude of the Castiglione sufficiently 


_| for them to induce her to marry him. A bold, 


bad man was Cesario Fiori; capable of exe- 
cuting all the plans which his black heart con- 
céived.' A few of his friends were lounging 
about the square, desperate, daring men like 
himeelf; and to them he imparted bis hastily 
conceived design, 

Ripe for anything that: promised ‘the down- 
fall of one like Francesco Adimari, whose 
handsome face, perfect figure and insinuating 
manners had often excited their envy, they 
applauded Cesario’s mad scheme; and offered 
to join him in its speedy execution, And, as 
if impelled onward to that unknown, terrible 
fate, their intended victim appeared in sight. 
That day he had mounted, for the first time, a 
proud Arabian steed which he had just im- 
ported.) ‘The trappings of the animal were of 
the most) superb description; silyer richly 
chased, and in: great profusion. As he came 
} onward, prancing, with his superb ornaments 
flashing in'the sun and his. head erect, as if 
prond of his handsome rider, he was suddenly 
chécked in his careér: A group of men, with 


tried to tramplé them under his hoofs. The 


swords; bright and dazzling in the sunlight, 


drawn swords, stood in his! path. In vain he 


t 
q 


blinded his eyes, and a strong and powerful 

hand held his rein, ,The flashing swords had 
already done their work upon his rider, who 
by @ hun- 
dred stabs. a 

What a sight for that serene ond peaceful 
sky to witness! And lo! iu the distanee there 
are two figures hastening onward to the scene 
of horror. They approach the prostrate mah 
with looks in which’ the concéntrateé terrors 

of a dre visible. “With harids ‘clasped 
in each other, they kneel beside him—one with 
wild shrieks, the other palé, silent, horror- 
‘stricken. "Were those white, shrinking, faded 
women the two who, but the day before, -wete 
called the beauties of Fidrence, 
their peerless loveliness ? Ai 

'The crowd had how eretait tied. 
Some men lifted Leonora fromthe ground, 
‘and were about to take ‘her away, wher they 
-were checked by Ippolita, who proudly com- 

manded them to resign her to her cage. 

‘her. 

ty tn 6f the voice 

‘and saw an old man who was shrinking from 
the terrible sight before them. Much as he 
had desired vengeance, this summary mode of 
obtaining it had disgusted and-repelled him. 
The sight of Francesco’s blood had paied his 
cheek and brought elle a of sweat: to 
his brow. 

“Her father! Old maa, ne have killed 
your sweet child. Did you not see that her 
love for him was undying? Yet you 
certed with others to take the blood which 
these ruffians have only caused to flow a little |, 
sooner ‘than your alow, ‘refined 
demanded !” 

“ Heed her not, Leonora. Who is. this who 
comes between and my child 2” 

“No matter! ‘cried the girl. “She is one 
who, at least, has been kinder te this poor 
child than her own have been.” 

And she tenderly gathered the almost dying 
form of Leonora in her avms,as she knelt be- 
side the bleeding corpse of Francesco. 

All now was wild confasion. ‘Tite churches 
were giving forth their thousands of worship- 
pers, and the authorities were making their 
“way into the crowd to see that the murdered 
remains were properly disposed of. Leonora 
struggled for a moment to retain her place 
beside Francesco, but fainted with the effort. 

Ippolita drew her to ‘the fountain, and the 
cool spray revived her for a few minutes. . 


leaned upon the arm that caressed her, “| 
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shall eee him soon, in a world where sorrows 
like these are unknown, He will be ming, 
there—mine alone. But for your fatal beauty, 
Ippolita, he would have been still alive; but 
you are not to. blame, dear friend. , It was 


(your mother’s cruel act—cruel alike to him, 


to you and tome. We were so happy buta 
few short wesks ago, and now, what a wreck 
is here!” 

She was nearer death than Ippolita could 
have believed. The shock had broken her 
heart. ‘She died with that cool spray still 
bathing her fair young brow, lying ouly a few 
steps frem bim whom she had loved so well, 
For, thirty years after this outrage, the 
streets of Blorence were, bathed in blood. 
For thirty years, the war between the two 
(hostile clansiran high and madly. Over the 
dead body of Francesco hundreds had sworn 
to avenge his-.terrible death; and they kept 
their oath. 

All through those dreadful years, a pale, 
nunlike girl sat at a window of the Fieschi 
‘palacer-her face still beautiful, but like the 
beauty of the dead. Noone saw her but her 
faithful nurse. For years she had: pot heard 
voice but hers, .To her, she was ever,gentle 
and sweet; but she would admit no. one else 
{to her presence, 

Wher the storm that had desolated Florence 
had partially;subsided, she passed away, So 
peaceful was her end, that the old nurse who 
held her hand did not know when the long- 


con- | eae its frail casket. 


‘A BRAVE ANSWEE. 

|, The brave Pierre Stuppa, the Swiss general, 
“having been deputed by the Thirteen Cantons 
to solicit the arrears of pay which had been 
owing for a long time to the Swiss officers 
from the French government, M. de Louvois, 
the. war minister, who was present, said to the 
king (Louis XIY.), “ Sire, those Swiss are 
very, jmportunate. If your majesty had all 
the money that your royal predecessors have 
given to, that people, it would form « road 
from Paris to Basil.” “That may be,” ob 
served Stuppa, with an air of firmness; “but, 
at the same time, if your majesty had all the 
blood that the Swiss have shed in the service 
of France, it would form a river from Paris to 
| Basil.” ‘The king.was so struck with the ob 
) servation, that he ordered M. de Lonvois to 
pay the whole of the money, without the al 


“I am dying, Ippolita!” she said,'as she 


_ deduction or the smallest delay. 
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The Florist. 


“ For us kind Nature wakes her genial power. 
herb, gad onto flower! 
Annaal for as the grape, the rose, 


and easily cultivated in almost any soil. It stands 
the winter without covering, but is best cultivated 
in pots, where it ean receive protection when in 
bloom, in severe weather in autumn.. In warm 
seasons it flowers well in October:and November, 
fa @ sheltered place, in the open ground. The 
plants may be cultivated in the garden till they are 
in bud, when they may be safely transferred to 
pots; but it would be better to commenee their cul- 
tivation from the slip or cutting, in the spring; and 
tink the pots into the ground, in a shady place, un- 
til the time of taking up. The varieties are end- 
bess, carly and late, tassel-flowered, quilled, flat- 
petalled, etc., with every shade of light purple, yel- 
low, white, lilac, blush brown, red brown, etc. For 
common culture, divide the roots in the spring, and 
plant them out, where they are to stand, in a warm 
exposure, in good rich loam. As they are éoming 
into bud, give them occasional beaten a with 
manare. 


Sun-Fi of 
/ Helianthus, from Greek, signifying the sun and a 


flower. Nothing can be a more complete ideal 


‘representation of the sun, than the gigantic apnual 


sun-flower, with its golden rays. It is dedicated, 
with great propriety, to the sun; but the idea, en- 
tertained by some, that the flowers are turned to 
the sun at all hours of the day, is erroneous. There 
are varieties of indigenous perennial sun-flowers, 
that. produce a profusion. of yellow flowers in au- 
tumn; which, being generally tall-growing plants 
(from four to six feet high) might be an additional 
ormament to extensive shrubberies. Helianthus 
multifora—Many-flowered.—The double variety.of 
thiv Plant has large deep-yellow flowers, in August 
ahd September, of the size and form of the dahlia. 
Ithasthjck, fleshy roots, every piece of which will 
tnake a strong plant when planted im the spring. 

Sky-blue Commelina. 

Tender annual, or perennial, if the roots are 
taken up and housed. The splendid blue flowers 
f this plant cannot be excelled, and its profusion 

of blossoms renders it ddeerving of cultivation in 
every flower-garden. The plant blooms from the 
middle of June to October. The roots are tuber- 
ous, and keep well through winter, iftaken up after 
the blooming season, atid preserved Hike dablia 


‘Tots. Plants from the old roots grow,‘ ingo0d 


toil, from two to three feet high; those from seéds 
Teach only fromi one to'two feet. 


Calandrinia, 

Calandrinig, jo a half-hardy 
annual; grows two feet high; blooms from June to 
October, itis fine plant for growing in masses. 
When the fine, rosy lilac flowers of this very beau- 
tiful plant ane fully expagded, being produced in 
vast profusion, and continuing for so long time in 
bloom, they make a pleasing appearance, and never 
fail to give ample satisfaction. To have. it in its 
greatest perfection, the seed should be planted in 
pots, and plaeed ina hetbed early in the spring. 
In June the plants should be turned into the 
ground. The oil should be a rich sandy loam. 
Calandrinia discolor is in habit very much like the 
other;, the foliage is purple on, the under side; it 
requires the same treatment. 


Handsome border annual plants, requiring the 
same cultivation as the marigold. Zinnia elegans 
with its varieties, are all handsome flowering plants ; 
in bloom from, July te October; two or three feet 
high. The colors of some of the varieties are very 
brilliant, and particularly the scarlets, The colors 
are white, pale to dark yellow, orange to scarlet; 
shades from rose to crimson, from crimson to light 
purple, lilac, ete. The flowers are handsome when 
it first, commences the process of blooming ; the cen- 


‘tral, or, disk part of it, which contains the florets, 
‘as they begin to form seed, assume a conic shape, 


and a brown, husky appearance, which gives the 
flower a coarse, unsightly look. 


Some of the species are showy plants. All the 
species are of the easfest cultivation. alcea.— 
A pretty, hardy perennial, from Germany, with 
purple flowers from: July te October; three feet 
high ; easily propagated by seed or divisions of the 
roots. Varieties of the same, with pink and white 
flowers; lower leaves angular; upper, five-parted, 


Scarlet Chelone, 

A half-hardy perenmial, from Mexico, three feet 
high, from July to September, with orange scarlet 
flowers. It will be necessary te cover it well with 
fine boughs or straw, in the winter, or they may be 
destroyed by the cokl... All the species are hand- 


some border flowers, of easy culture in a loam and 


peat soil, and can Le propagated by parting the 
roots, or by seeda: 


Side-Saddle Flower, 
This very curious plant is found growing in our 


wet, boggy meadows and swamps. It will succeed 
in any wet corner of the garden (if thére is aby 
well worthy place, on aceount of 
the singularity 6f the leaves, which are tubalar and 
hold water. The stigma of the flower resembles a 
women's pillion of olden time; hence the common 
Bame. J iw i 
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Bousetvife. 


They are all made in thé same.mannér. Take 
the fruit in its prime; wash, and drain it till nearly 
dry; then put it in‘an earthen jar or pot, and set 
the pot in a ketthe vf hot water to boil; taking care 
that none of it into the jar When the fruit 
breaks; turn itinto a flannel bag, and let it 
drain slowly through imto a deep ‘dish, without 
squeezing. ‘Wher the fuice has:all passed through 
the bag, put ‘te eaclt pint of it's pound and a half 
of white sugar. Put to each quart of the syrup the 
beaten white of ‘an egg.’ Set the syrup where it 
will boil gently ; as fast as amy scum rises, take the 
syrup from the fire, and skim it clear. Boil fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and then try it in colt Water; 
if it sinks, it is Gotie. “Pour into ‘tumblets, sealing 
them over with white’ paper smeated ‘with ‘the 
white of egg (which wilt make the paper stick ‘to 
Yeas 
Take a handful + ‘eae. ig (a pinch only of 
pressed ones), and tie in a bit of muslin; boil 
twenty minutes, in two quarts of water ; take them 
out, and throw in four sliced potatoes, and boil till 
soft; strain all through a sieve, and add a half tea- 
cup of salt, and the same of brown sugar; scald 
these, and let it stand till lukewarm; add sufficient 
yeast to rise it. When gqtiite light, or when it 
ceases to bubble up, put it in a jug or covered 
set, in a cool place, and it will keep good a ort 
Take a pound. of ripe apricots, remove the stones, 
break them and blanch the kernels; add one pound 
and a half of green gages, end, one pound and a 
quarter of lump sugars simmer it until the fruit be- 
comes a jam. It must_not boil, and must be kept 
well skimmed; clarified monaeh be found the 
Pickled Plums. 
Seven pounds of ‘sugar, 
one ounce of cinnamon, and one ounce of cloves. 
Place the plums’ in alternate layers with the sugar 
and ‘spice, in a deep dish. Scald a quart of 'vine- 
gar, and pour it over them dey for three 
days. Then put them into a kettle and let them 
come to a slow boil. 
redily for tise. BUR 


Take two dozen lange size garden peppers 
(green); slit. them carefully on the side; take out 
the pulp; put om a tablespoonfal of salt, and cover 
them with boiling water every morning for nine 
days; then fill them with cabbage cut fine, and a 


Coloring for Jellies, Oakes, ete. 

For a beautiful red; boit-fifteen grains of cochi- 
neal in the finest powder with a dtam and a half of 
cream of tartar in half « pint of water, very slowly, 
half an hour; add in boiling a bit of alum, the size 
of pea, or us¢, root. sliced, and some liquor 
poured over.—For white, use almonds finely pow- 
dered, with a little drop of water, or-use. cream. 
For yellow, yolks of eggs,or a bit of saffron steeped 
im the liquor and squeezed.—For green, pound spi- 
nach leaves or beet leaves, express the juice, and 
Cleaning Tin: Ware. 

Acids should never be employed to clean tin 
ware, because they attack the metal, and remove 
it from the iron of which it forms a thin coat. We 
refer to articles made of tin plate, which consists of 
iron covered with tin. Rub the article first with 
rotten-stone.and sweet oil, then finish with whiten- 
img and.a piece of soft leather. Articles made 
wholly of tin should be cleaned’ in the same man- 
ner, Ine dry atmosphere planished tin ware will 
remain bright fot # long period, but. they soon be- 
come tarnished in moist air. 


Icing for Cake. 
For a large cake, beat eight ounces of fine sugar 
put it into a mortar, with four spoonsful of rosewa- 
ter, and the whites of twe eggs, beaten and strain- 
ed; whisk it well, and. when, the cake is almpst 
cold, dip a feather in the icing, and cover the cake 
well; set it im an oven to harden, but do not let it 
remain long enough to discolor; keep the cake in a 
dry place. 
Lemon Jelly. 

To a pint of water put an ounce white 

glass, pulled into shreds and rinsed, and the rinds 
of six lemons. Stir till dissolved, and then adda 
pint of ‘lemon juice, and sweeten with white sugar. 
’ Boil four or five minutes; color with tincture of 
saffron ; strain and fill glasses when nearly cool. 
Treacle Pudding. 
Toa pound of stoned raisins add 
of a pound of shred suet, a pound of flour, a pint of 
milk, a tablespoonful of treacle, grated ginger, and 
pounded spice; stir all up well, and boil it four 
hours in a floured cloth. 


Icing for Tarts. 

Beat the yolk of in 
well, together; wash the tarts with a feather, and 
sift sugar over as you put them into the oven, or 
beat white of egg; wash the paste, and sift some 
white sugar. 


Grape Tart. , 

Take the youngest grapes before stones are 
formed; pick and scald them the same as currants 
or gooseberries, and finish the same as other tarts. 
More sugar will be required than usual, on account 


little salt. Sew them up and lay them in vinegar. 


of the extreme tartness of the fruit. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


Wonders of Sleep. ‘ 
In Turkey, if a man fall asleep im the the 
hood of a poppy field, and the wind blow toward 
him, he becomes narcotized, and would die, if the 
country people, who are well acquainted with the | 
circumstances, did not bring him to the next well 
or stream, and empty pitcher after pitcher of water 
on his face and body. Dr. Appenhenim, during 
his residence in’Turkey, owed his lifeto this simple 
and efficacious treatment. Dr. Craves, from whom 
this aneetlote is quoted, also reports the. case of a 
gentleman thirty years of age, who, from long con- 
tinued sleepiness, was reduced to a complete living 
skeleton, unable to stand on his legs. It was pert- 
ly owing: to,a disease, but chiefly to abuse of opium, 
until at last, unable to pursue his business, he sank 
itito abject poverty and woe. Dr. Reid mentions a 
friend of his, who, whenever anything occurred to 
distress Kim, soon became drowsy and fell asleep. 
Avtadent at Edinburg, upon hearing suddenly of 
the unexpected death of a near relative, threw him- 
self on his bed, and almost instantaneously, amid 
the glare of noonday, sunk into. profound slumber. 
Another person, reading to one of his dearest friends 
stretched. on, his death-bed, fell asleep, and with 
the bogk still im his hand, went on reading, utterly 
unconscious.ef what he was deing.. A woman at 
Hamadt slept seventeen or eighteen hours a day 
for fifteen years.. Another is recorded to have 
tlept once four days. Dr, Macnish mentions a wo- 
man who spent three-fourths of her life in sleep; 
and Dr. Elliotson quotes a case of a young lady 
who slept for six weeks and recovered. The ven- 
etable St. Augustine, of Hippo, prudently divided 
hit‘hours into three partseight to be devoted to 
sleep, eight to meditation, and eight to converse 
with the world. Maniacs are reported, particularly 
in'the eastern hemisphere, to become furiously vigi- 
lant daring the full of the moon, more especially 
when the detereorized rays of its polarized, light are 
permitted to fall into their apartments; henee the 
name of lunatics, Therecertainly is greater prone- 
state, for who the night in Cam pagna 
di Roma inevitably infected with its nox- 
ioté alr; while travellers who go through without 
pping ‘escape the miasma.’ Intense cold 
fleep, and those who perish in the snow 
sleep on till the sleep of death. 


$a ng since, 4 lad, the son of George P. 
of Roxbury, while picking berries iti May’s Woods, 
in climbing over a ledge of rocks, put his hands 
into cavity under a flat rock, in order, to, draw 
himself up, when accidentally looking into the’ 
cavity, he saw something, bright. He picked it up’ 
and fonnd it was 4 gurigus piece of silver money. 
Upon seeking further, and removing the dirt he 
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succeeded, to his great delight, in finding twenty- 
five pieces more. The money proved to be of the 
Pine Tree coi of Massachusetts, 1652, being of 
the of shillings, sixpences, three- 
pences and twopences. 

Problem. 


brothers were eir father’s oxen, 


seventeen in number. By the Mohammedan law 
of inheritance the eldest brother was entitled to one 
half, the second*té One third, wha youngest to 
one-ninth of whele number. As the animals 
could not be divided without destroying them, the 
subject was referred to the decision of the Com- 
meander. of, the Faithful, Ali. The caliph added an 
ox to the number, and then made the division. 
This gaye each brother more than his share—the 
eldest nine, the next six, and the youngest two— 
and yet left to the prince the ox he had added.” 
; if bat 

A queer People. 

In a large district of Mexico Werdering on the 
Pacific, and extending one huhdred and fifty miles. 
inland, the entire population consist ef the Pinta, 
or painted race—their faces and their skin on every 
part presenting the appearance of eolored calico. 
The cause of this, peculiar characteristic is declared. 
to have resulted from the perpetuity of scrofula by 
a lack of adequate cures, and the intermarriage of 
such persons throughout that region of country. 


; ine 


Stitches in a Shirt. 

The pal ‘is a singular calculation of the 
number of stitches in a plain shirt:—: titching the 
collar, four rows, 3000; sewing the ends, 500; but- 
ton-holes, ard sewing off battohs, 150; sewing the 
collar and’ gathering the néck, 1204; stitching wrist- 
bands, 1228; sewing the ends, 68;  button-holes, 
148; hemming the stits, 264; gathering the sleeves, 
840; setting on wristbands, 1468; stitching, on 
shoulder-straps, three rows each, 1880; hemming 
the bosom, 393; sewing the sleeves, 2534; setting 
in sleeves and gussets; 3050; tapping the sleeves, 
1526; sewing the seams, 848; setting, side-gussets _ 
in, 424; hemming the bottom, 1104. Total number 
of stitches, 20,649. 


Remarkably prolonged Bleep. 
Dr. Cousins, of Portsmouth, Engtand, has under 
his care an extYaordinaty case of this mature. The 


subject of it farmer, aged forty-three. He has 


never snffeted from any head affection, and his 
general health has been excellenp.. At various 
times during: the last twenty years hé has been. 
subject to unestslly prolenged sleep. The longest 
petiod of somnolency is and nights; three 
is. pot uncommen,.and even four, but the average 
time is about two,days,. He neyer dreams; memo- 
ry is retentive, and when he becomes conscious 
latter these attacks, he remembers everything that 
happeried just before. . a 
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“Editor's 


Gable. 


Many are till alive who recollect those 
extraordinary gowns, with waists under the 
arms, atid those equally éxtraordinary bon- 
nets, which came over the face like ‘cowls 
upon very smoky chimneys; those dresses 
that clung so close to the wearers that they 
looked as if they had been dragged through a 
horse-pond, and which were so short that one 
would think all the ladies of that age had, , 
with one consent, followed the example of St. 
Martin, and eut off half their garments to 
cover the poor. Go on te about 1830, and see 
how the bonnets rose to menacing heaven, 
and spread out to the east and to the west, 
and how those clinging garments had turned 
plethoric in the sleeves. "These, of course, are 
sights which must be painful to every well- 
regulated mind in 1863; yet each fashion in 
its turn received implicit credit. Was it then 
good dressing? Certainly not. Then come 
down to ten years ago, and you will find that 
the close-clinging dresses had filled out and 
expanded; the sleeves were vandyked, and 
great bows. were out of fashion, while the 
head was covered with a small and modest 
bonnet.. You ask if that is good dressing. We 
say itis. Women dressed weil ten years ago, 
but they would not let well alone. They had 
got rid of St. Martin’s gowns ; they had got rid 
of bonnets which expanded to the east and to 
the west, and which rose to the zenith; they 
had got variety of color. Having ‘all these 
advantages, they yet listened to some power- 
ful but tasteless adviser, and so then they 
made their gowns stiff with eages of whale- 
bone arid iron, reviving the ‘costumes of Eliza- 
beth aad Marie Aatoinette, which we thanked 
our stars had m&rched off, never, as we fondly 
hoped, to reappear. But here are the old an- 
tediluvian hoops again; and the small, grace- 
ful bonnet is changed for one which pokes ap | 
like a coal-scoop. It’ Was formerly a coal-: 
scuttle, but now you will agree with us: it is 
more like a coal-scoop. So there our ladies 
are. Ten years ago you were well-dressed 
ladies! but you would not let well alone, and 
now you are dressed. 


TIME FOR CUTTING FLOWERS. 

Never cut your flowers during the intense 
sunshine, nor keep them exposed to the sun 
or wind; donot collect them in large bundles, 
nor tie them tightly together, as this hastens 
their decay. Do not pull them, but cut them 
cleanly off the plant with a sharp knife, not 
with a pair of scissors. When taken indoors, 
place them in the shade, and reduce them to 
the required length of stock with a sharp 
knife, by, which means the tubes through, 
whieh they draw up, the water are left open, 
and the water is permitted to ascend freely, 
whereas if the stems are bruised or lacerated, 
these pores. are closed up. Use pure water to 
set them in, or pure white sand in a state of 
saturation, sticking the ends of the stalks in 
it, but notin a crowded manner. If in water 
alone, it ought to be changed daily, and a 
thin slice should be cut off the ends of the 
stalks at every change of water. Water about 
milk-warm, or containing a small quantity of 
camphor. dissolyed in spirits of wine, will 
often revive flowers that have begun to fade. 
Place a glass shade over them during the 
night, or indeed at all such times as they are 
not purposely exhibited. Shade them from 
very bright sunshine, and when uncovered, 
set them where they may not be exposed toa 
draught of air. A cool temperature during 
the simmer is favorable for them, and the re- 
moval of the slightest symptoms of decay is 
necessary, When carried to a distance, carry 
them in & shallow air-tight tin case, or cover 
them with paper to exclude them from air 
and light, Charcoal, saturated with water 1s 
also a good media to stick them in, and the 
thinner they are kept the better. 


Just 80.—The fast men of Charleston call 
Davis and his Richmond concern “ old night- 
caps.” Yes, and well ruffled , Just now. 


A 'Facr.—In what case Is It absolutely im- 
possible to be slow and sure? In the case of 
watch. 


‘A Qvrsniox.—When Mr. White looks 
black, does he chatige color? 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DANDY. 

Captain Gronow, a celebrated dandy, who 
fourished in ‘the reign of George the Fourth 
has published a second volume of his recollee- 
tions and adventures, which is rather enter- 
taining reading for hot weather. We clip a few 
extracts from his book, for the purpose’ of 
showing its general tone: 

In London, in bygone days, a worldly man 
or woman would, without scruple, cut their 
father or mother did they not belong to ‘the 
particular set which they considered good so- 
déty. Mr. S— was once riding in the Park, 
many years ago, with the Marquis of C—, then 
oné of the kings of the fishionable world, and 
some other dandies of that day, when they 
met a respectable-looking elderly man, who 
nodded somewhat familiarly to S—. “ Who's 
your friend?” drawled Lord O—) “That?” 
replied S-—; “O, a very good sort of a fellow, 
one of my Cheshire farmers.” It was his own 
father; 4 most amiable and excellent man, and 
who had better blood in his veins, anda larger 
fortune, than any of the lordlings by whom 
his unworthy son was surrounded. 

Iremember Horace Churchill (afterwards 


killed in India with the rank of Major-Ger-: 
eral), who was then an ensign in the guards,’ 


entering Hoby’s shop in a great passion, say- 


ing that his boots were so ill made that he 


should never employ Hoby for the foture. 


Hoby, putting on a pathetic cast of courte-' 


nance, called to his shopman: 

“John, close the shutters. It is all over 
with us. I must shet up shop; Ensign Chur- 
chil Withdraws his custom from me.” 

Ohefchill’s fury can be better imagined than 
deserfbed. 


On another occasion, the late Sir John Shel- 
ley came into Hoby’s shop ‘to complain that 
his topboots had split in several places. Hoby 
quietly said : 

“How did that happen, Sir John” 

“Why, in walking in iny stable.” 

“Walking in your stable ?” sald Hoby, with 
asneer; “I made the boots for riding, not 
walking.” 

Hoby was bootmaker to the Duke of Kent; 


and as he was calling on H, to try 


some boots, the news arrived that Lord Wel-. 
lington had gained a great victory over the 
French army at Vittoria. The duke was kind | 
who coolly said : 

“If Lord Wellington had had any other 
bootmaker than myself, he never would have 
had his great and constant suecesses; for my 
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boots and prayers bring his lordship out _ al 
his diffteulties.” 


A London detective named 
for his daring expleits and géneral good con- 
duct, selected by the Home Office to attend at 
drawing-rooms, levees, and all state occasions ; 
and he became a kind of personage, and was 
much noticed by the royal family aud the 
great. péople of the day; every one went up 
to speak to Townshend. He eccentric 
and’ amusing, and somewhat inclined to take 
advantage of the familiarity with which he 
was treated; but he was a sort of privileged 
person, and could say what he liked, 

On one occasion the Duke of Clarence rec- 
ommended Townshend to publish his memoirs, 
which he thought would ‘be. very interesting. 
Townshead, who had become somewhat deaf, 
seemed rather surprised, but said he would 
obey his: royal highness’s commands. A few 
weeks afterwards, Townshend was on duty at 
Carlton House, when the duke asked him if 
he had fulfilled his promise. His answer was, 
“O, sir, you’ve got me into a devil of a scrape! 
I had begun to write my amours, as you de-. 
sired, when Mrs. Townshend, caught me in 
the aet of writing them, and swore she’d be 
revenged; for you know, your royal high- 
néss, L was obliged to divulge many secrets 
about women, for which she’ll dever forgive 
me,” 

When the Duke.of Clarence became king, 
and was going down to prorogue parliament, 
the master of the horse had not got the state 
carviage ready in time, and the king, in a fit 
of anger against Lord Albemarle, swore he 
would order a hackney-coach, and go to the 
house in that humble vehicle. Upon which 
Townshend, to the amazement of every one, 
cried out from behind a,,seree, “ Well said, 
sir; I think your majesty is d—d right.” 

The king, very mueh surprised and amazed, 
called out, “Is that you,/Townshend ?” 

“ Yes, sir; Lam here to see that anaroet 
esty has fair play!” 


mother, that old Mrs, Cranshaw had the ap- 
pearance of @ person with one foot in the 
grave, “Well, really, upon. my word,” said 
the antique lady, “I thought I noticed she 
walked a leetle lame, lately.” 


Sare CrrIvERION.—You may depend upon 
it, that he is a good man whose intimate 
friends are all good, and whose enemies are 
all of a character decidedly bad. 
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Balk DYEING. 

The practice of dyeing the hiletertespetten 
adopted, sometinies to alter the original color, 
sometimes to conceal the advance of age; ifi 
either case it is, in our! opinion, most ebjec- 
tionable. It fails ii many cases to | produce 
the desired result. The result desired the 
improvementiof thepersonal appearance, and 


this is rarely, if ever, attained by changing | 


the normal colo? of ‘the: hair)! The ‘human 


‘figure is harmoniously built, the human face 


hatmoniously colored; the hairaad complexion 
are‘adapted to each others blue é¢yes, white 
skin, fair hair, are blended well together; so 
are black eyes, dark yellowish skin, and black 
hair; so are- brown eyes, rich brown hair; and 
highly colored compléxion; auburn hair has 
its own peculiarity of skin—in all imstanees 
we trace ‘a beautiful harmony in keeping with 
the general character and ‘expression of the 
face: Now when we interfére with the natural 
arrangements, and break the bond of union 
which subsists between thé hair and the com- 
plexton, the result is always striking and often 
absurd; it is.simply a disfigurement to make 
that black whieh is naturally red—that dark 


which is naterally fair: ith a 


answers the end proposed. 


These remarks, of course, do not 


the ‘samie fored 16 ‘the ‘revival of. ‘the original 
color of the hair, when that tint has faded” by 
age or other cause. ‘To dye Black, black hair, 


that has turned white or gray, is simply to re- 


store what existed before. But the objection 
to hair-dyes is ‘still strong. ‘First of all, the 
hair in its decay usually keeps pace with the 
rest of the body; it is nov’ the only sign of 
life’s winter when the snéws settle on a man’s 
brow; there is'the general advance of decrepi- 
tude—the withered, wrinkled face, the sunken 
eye, the feeble frame: to observe all the’ indi- 
cations of age' in’ striking contrast with tlie 
locks of youth, exeites. neither adthtration nor 
respect!’ And then, again, with the use of 
hair-dyes— supposing there be no signs of age, 
and the hair turned to-gray or white through 
sickness or sorrew—there is the difficulty of 
securing’ exactly the origiial ¢olor, and the 
impossibility of concealing the dye as the hair 
grows and discloses at its roots Whefe'art be- 
gan and nature ends. Aud lastly, there'is the 
risk of changes or inconvenience from tlie use 
of the dye, and injuring~the texture of the 
“Composed ‘as they” generally’ are,” 
says a French writer, “of very attive reme- 
dies, they burn the "hair, alter: the piliferous 
capsule, arvest the natural secretions, and fa, 


EDITOR’S TABLE 
‘vor the produetiom of baldness.:. ‘They also 


produce inflammation of the scalp. I. have 


often met with cases in which, females, who. 


had been in the habit of using these dyes, were 


reduced to the sad alternative of maintaining 


a disagreeable and painful eruption, the result 
of the ingredients employed, or to abandon 
the disguise they were intended to produce,” 

Nitrate. of silver enters largely into the 
composition of black haix-dyes; this, combin- 


‘ing with other properties in the hair, produces. 


a chemical. change; but the; result is not al- 
ways black; violet has beep found—worse 
still, bright, sunny;green! We do not say 
such instances are common; nor that nitrate 
of silver enters into, the composition of all 
hair-dyes.. Hair-dyes there are, the secret of 
whose composition is supposed to be known 
only to their manufacturers, and: the success 
of which is loudly vaunted; but we say, Ofall 
hair-dyes beware: at best they can only de- 
ceive ; and at the worst, they may seriously 
injure, not only the growth ofthe hair, but 
the general health of the body. 

Tus oF Bank of 
England covers five acres of ground, and em- 
ploys 900 clerks; and should a clerk be too 
old for service, he is discharged on) half pay 
for life... There are no windows on the street, 
light is admited through open.courts ; no mob 
could take the bank, therefore, without can- 
non to batter the immense walls. The clock 
in.the centre ef the bank has fifty dials at- 
tached to it. Large cisterns are sunk in the 


courts, and engines in perfect order, always, 


in readiness in case of fire, This banks wes 
incorporated in 1694. Capital £18,000,000 
sterling, or $90,000,000, 


CuILDHOop.—There is a magic charm in 
its winning ways—honesty .and truthfulness 
in its expression of affection; there is some- 
thing grand and lofty in that young, untainted 
soul, which should pass through life uncor- 


rupted by the deception and sensuality of the 


world. 


Tae WoRLD—The world is ks a 
ntit; there is’ a vulgar outside fibre, to be 
made into doormats and ropes ; the hard shell 


good for beer-cups; and ‘the ‘white, delicate 


kernel, the real worth, food for the gods. 


Love has a grave, gouty 
statesman fight duels, the soldier fly from hts 


colors, pedant a fine gentleman, and the” 


very lawyer @ poet. 
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SHEFFIELD CUTLERY. 
A Sheffield poeket-knife passes through 
many hands before it is complete; there is a 
sdiyision, of labor in its manufacture that has 
its, advantages and its disadvantages. The 
advantages are,that each man, spending a 
lifetime, {n one branch of the trade only, is a 
better workman in that particular branch than 
another who has divided his. attention amongst 
three or four branches, And thus it comes 
topase that Sheffield eutlers are famous, above 
all others who do not make a similar division 
of labor, for the excellency of their manufac- 
tures. But out of this same division of labor 
arises a grievous evil. Every class of 
_ workmen is necessary to the making of a 
knife. If the, drillers cease to drill, the knife 
cannot be made ; if the strikers cease to strike, 
the same result follows. And thus it comes 
to pass that, the trade of Sheffield is crippled 
by a trades-union tyranny., The workmen, 
knowing their strength, have trades-unions 
for each. branch of the trade. If the makers 
at a particular manufactory feel aggrieved, 
they “strike,” and the works are stopped till 
the master comes to terms, the men on strike 
being supported meanwhile by their brother 
makers at other manufactories, If afew un- 
appy makers chancing not to belong to the 
union remain at work, another branch of the 
trade.“ strikes,’ and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the non-unionists find their houses 
half blown up at night by some “ infernal ma- 
chine” dropped down their cellars, The pun- 
ishment devised for dry-grinders being non- 
unionists or “knobsticks,” as they are called, 
is gunpowder, which, being placed under 
their grindstones at night, explodes with the 
first spark of labor in the morning, and blinds 
or maims the workman. Such outrages are 
very dreadful, but they are the price Sheffield 
pays for her superiority in the manufacture of 
edge-tools; and until education shall teach 
her workmen better, there is little hope that 
her social life will be worthy her commercial 
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Carp PLayine.—Playing cards in Shak- 
speare’s times was a fayorite diversion with 
the higher ranks. The principal games they 
Played are now extinct, such as Pinero, Gleek, 
Maw, Ruff, and Kuave out of doors. ' 


Wortpiy Cuarity.—The charity of the 
World is so completely covered with ashes, 
tat if it possesses warmth within, it gives 
little or no heat without. 


Mr. M. L. Sullivant of Champagne county, 
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Illinois, owns a farm which is seyen miles. 


long and five and a half wide; it contains 
twenty-two thousand acres. In May last, 
eleven thousand acres of this farm had been 
and subdivided into flelds of a sec- 
tion or two, more or less,each, He had a 
large force building fence, and a month later 
he expected to have twenty thousand acres 
enclosed. with board fence. He depends 
mainly on raising corn and breeding cattle for 
profit; and has at the present time over five 
thousand head of cattle, Of the eleven thou- 
sand acres above mentioned, eighteen hun- 
dred were devoted to corn, three hundred to 
winter wheat, forty to oats, and fifteen hun- 
dred to meadow. The rest are in pasture. 
Twenty-two thousand bushels of corn were 


sold at forty-two cents per bushel this spring, , 


amounting to over nine thousand dollars; and 


five hundred tons of timothy hay brought five. 


thousand dollars. There are also four thou- 
sand worn-down government horses pasturing 
and recruiting on this farm. Seventy-five 
span of horses, seventy-five yoke of oxen, and 
some mules, are used for working it. Each 
department of this great farm is under the 
charge of an able farmer. A blacksmith shop 
repairs all the iron parts of the implements, 
machines and tools; a carpenter shop is con- 
stantly, occupied with the wood-work ; a cook 
‘feeds the army of hands, and the great dining- 
hall is under perfect systematic management ; 
the gardener raises tons of vegetable for the 
men; the forty ploughs are under the charge 
of a man constantly In thie saddle, to see that 
each plonghman. has his allotted work, and 


-eyerything is in running order ; and the whole 


is under the charge of a general superinten- 


dent, who reports daily to the proprietor. 
Accounts are kept of everything, and at the 
end of the year it.is known with perfect accu- 
racy what every bushel of corn has cost, how 
much labor every animal has done, and in 
what direction the greatest profits are made, 


Apt IL.LustTRaTion.—It is a pretty conceit 


of a modern writer, that “we paint our lives. 


in fresco; the soft and facile plaster of the 
moment hardens under every stroke of the 
brush into eternal rock.” 

_ Tue DirFrerRNeox.— Wise men are instruct- 
ed by reason; men of less understanding by 
experience ; the most ignorant by necessity ; 
and the beast by nature, 
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HOW THE SULTAN MARRIES A DAUGHTER. 

The marriage of princésses, on whose ex- 
penses, as the Hatti Hamayoun of 1858 stated, 
no saving could be effected, deserves’ special 
notice. If one of the sultan’s daughters has 
attained the age at which Turkish girls are 
generally married, the father seeks a husband 
for her among the nobles at his court. If a 
young man specially pleases her, he is given 
the rank of lieutenant-general, nothing lower 
being ever selected. The chosen man re- 


ceives, in addition, a magnificent fully-furnish- 


ed palace, and sixty thousand piastres a month 
pocket-money ; and in addition, his father-in- 
law defrays all the house-keeping expenses. 
The bridegroom is not always over and above 
pleased at being selected. If he be married, 
he is obliged to get a divorce—he must never 
have a wife or mistress in addition to the prin- 
cess; and, moreover, he is regarded as the 
servant rather than the husband of his wife. 
The sultan himself announces to him his im- 
pending good fortune, and it is bounden duty 
to bow reverentially, kiss the sultan’s feet, and 
stammer a few words about the high honor, 
the unexpected happiness, etc. He then pro- 
ceeds with a chamberlain, who bears the im- 
perial Hatt, to the sublime porte. A military 
band precedes him, and soldiers are drawn up 
along the road, who present arms. At the 
head of the stairs the bridegroom is received 
by the grand vizier, conducted by him into a 
room where all the ministers are assembled, 
and the Hatt is read aloud. This ceremony 
corresponds to the betrothal. 
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SURGERY IN AFGHANISTAN. 

The Afghans, from their rough and hardy 
life, acquire by experience very practical, 
though, to be sure, uncouth, methods of right- 
ing themselves, their horses and cattle, when 
they may suffer from accidents. Their opera- 
tions for the reduction of dislocations in the 
human subject are most original; and, if re- 
port speaks at all truly, equally successful. 

For a dislocation of the thigh, the unfor- 
tunate patient is sweated and Starved for three 
days in a dark room, the atmosphere of which 
is heated by fires kept burning night and day; 
and the effects of this high température are 
increased by drenching the patient with copi- 
ous draughts of warfh fice-water or gruel. 
During the interval that this treatment is en- 
forced on the patient, a fat bullock is tied up 
and ‘fed ad libitum, with chopped straw flu- 
vored with salt, but is rigidly denied a drop of 
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water. On the third day the patient is made 
to ride the bullock or buffalo astride, a felt 
alone intervening between him and the ani- 
mal’s hide; his feet are next drawn down and 
fastened tightly under the animal’s belly by 
cords passing round the ankles. All these 
preliminaries arranged, the animal is then led 
out to water, and drinks so greedily and inor- 
dinately that its belly swells to nearly double 
its former size. The traction produced by 
this on the dislocated limb is sufficient to bring 
the wandering bone to its socket. 

The method of reducing a dislocated shoul- 
der is quite as curious and interesting. It is 
managed thus: the hand of the dislocated 
limb is firmly fixed as closely to the oppo- 
site shoulder as it can well be, by cords tied 
round the waist. Between the bend of the 
elbow and the chest is placed an empty 
“ masak” (a goat-skin water-bag, in common 
use throughout Oriental countries as a means 
of carrying water), which is gradually filled 
with water; the weight of this suffices to 
overcome the resistance of the muscles before 
they have borne it a quarter of an hour, and 
the head of the bone flies back to its socket 
with the usual sound. Most masaks, when 
full, weigh close upon a hundred weight, and 
many much more than this. For a reduction 
of dislocation of the ankle joint, the injured 
extremity is placed in a hole dug in the 
ground and covered over with soft earth, 
which is firmly pressed down by stamping. 
The limb is then pulled out by force, with the 
joint returning to its natural position. 

A Worp or ExpLanation.—If.a young 
lady “throws herself away,” understand, she 
has married for love; if she is “comfortably 
settled,” understand, that she has married a 
wealthy old man whom she hates. 
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WELL TURNED.—A gentleman, entering ® 
ball-room, accidentally tripped over the feet 
of several ladies. Gracefally recovering him- 
self, he exclaimed with a smile, “In all my 
classical course, I never met with so many 
in a line!” 


Diptomacy. — Diplomacy may work as 
mieh calamity as a battle; a few ink-drops 
may cost a nation more misery and exhaustion 
than a river of blood. 


Mvusicau.—A Western poet has composed 
“The Song of the Dying Horse Chestnut. 


It is very affecting. 
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SCIENTIFIC PARADOXES. 


The water which drowns us, a fluent stream, 
can be walked upon as ice, The bullet which, 
fired from a musket, carries death, will be 
harmless if ground to dust before being fired. 
A crystallized part of the oil of roses—so 
graceful in its fragrance—a solid at ordinary 
temperatures, though readily volatile—is a 
compound substance, containing exactly the 

“same. elements, and in exactly the same pro- 
portions, as the gas with which we light our 
streets. The tea which we daily drink, with 
benefit and pleasure, poduces palpitations, 

,aetvous tremblings, and even paralysis, if 
taken in excess; yet the peculiar organic 
agent, called theine, to which tea owes its 
qualities, may be taken by itself (as theine, 
not as tea,) without any appreciable effect. 
The water which wili allay our thirst, aug- 
ments it when congealed into snow; so that 
Capt. Ross declares the natives of the Arctic 
regions “ prefer enduring the utmost extrem- 
ity of thirst, rather than attempt to remove it 
by eating snow.” Yet if the snow be melted, 
it becomes drinkable water. Nevertheless, 
although, if melted before entering the mouth 
it assuages thirst like other water, when melt- 
ed in the mouth it has the opposite effect, To 
render this paradox more striking we have 
only to remember that ice, which melts more 
slowly in the mouth, is very efficient in allay- 
ing thirst. 

A DuKre.—The late Duke of 
Hamilton’s father was whig of the old school, 
and probably one of the haughtiest men of 
his day. He cherished an idea that he was 
the legitimate king of Scotland, penurious and 
miserly as he was ; and at his death, in 1852, his 
body was enbalmed and deposited in a sarco- 
phagus brought from the pyramids of Egypt. 


A toven Bany.—The Kinderdook Rough 
Notes tells of a Dutch baby in the village, kill- 
ing a rat which had boldly attempted to rob 
it of its bread and butter. The baby had a 
piece of bread in one hand and a hammer in 
the other, and when the rat seized the bread, 
the baby hit it.on the head with a hammer, 
killing it instantly. 


Oven-mucu ZmaL.—Zeal, not rightly di- 
reeted, is pernicious, for as tt makes a good 
cause better, so it makes a bad catise worse. 
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A Question.—Is a recruit supposed to be 
raw until he is exposed to the fire ?” 
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)\ABOUT BEARDS. 

During hundreds of years it was the custom 
in England to wear beards. It became, in 
course of time, one of our insularities to shave 
close, whereas in almost all the other coun- 
tries of Europe more or less of moustache and 
beard was habitually worn. It came to be 
established in this speck of an island, as an 
insularity, from which there was no appeal, 
that an Englishman, whether he liked it or 
not, must hew, hack and rasp his chin and 
upper lip daily. The ineonvenience of this 
infallible test of British respectability was so 
widely felt, that fortunes were made by razors, 
razor-strops, hones, pastes, shaving-soaps, 
emollients for the soothing of the tortured 
skin, all sorts of contrivances to lessen the 
misery of the shaving process, and diminish 
the amount of time it occupied. This particu- 
lar insularity even went miles further on the 
broad highway of nonsense than other insu- 
larities ; for it not only tabooed unshorn civil- 
ians, but claimed for one particular and very 
limited military class the sole right to dis- 
pense with razors as to their upper lips. 


RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 

Russia and Persia present us with a geo- 
graphical phenomenon truly extraordinary. 
There is in these countries a vast region cover- 
ed with populous towns, great commercial es- 
tablishments and fertile lands, which is never- 
theless much below the level of the ocean. The 
extent of thislow region is said to be some 
100,000 square miles. In illustration of this 
depression is the fact that the level of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and that of the city of Astracan, is 
more than 300 feet below the level of the 
Black Sea or of the ocean, This enormous 
sinking of a whole country is very difficult to 
explain by the operation of known causes. 


A sEensitrve Maw.—Near Cleveland, O., 
lives a hale and hearty man whose wife says 
he is possessed of the most sensitive feelings, 
and in proof of which she states that when she 
goes into the yard and saws wood for half a 
day, he sits by the fire with tears in his 
eyes. 


FinancraL.—“ Well, Pompey, what busi- 
ness do you follow?” sar, Ise—wal, I 
just shave notes for a livin’.”—“ Shave notes ? 
Why, it takes money to do that.”—* Yes, sar, 
but I just shaves my own notes—cause I 
doesn’t pay noffin’.” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Facts and Fancies. 


A QUIET DEACON. 

When Deacon Brown got into a bad position, he 
was very, expert in crawling outof it. Though 
quick-tempered, he was one of the best deacons in 
the world, He would not, in a sober moment, utter 
an oath, or anything like one, for his weight in 
cider. 

At the close of a rainy day, he was milking upon 
a knoll in his barnyard, on one side of which was a 
dirty slough, and of the other an olf ram, that, in 
consideration of his wstal quiet disposition, was 
allowed to run with the cows. The deacon was 
piously humming Old Hundred, and had just fin- 
ished the line ending with “exalted high,” when 
the ram, obeying a sudden impulse to be aggres- 
sive, gave him a blow from behind that put him a 
short distance only to fall directly in the slough, 
where the dirty water was deep enough to give 
him a thorough immersing. 

As he crawled out, and before he rose from his 
hands and knees, he looked over his shoulder at 
the ram, and then vociferated, “You plaguy old 
cuss!" but on looking around and seeing one of his 
neighbors looking at him, he added, in ‘the same 
breath, “if I may be allowed the expression.” 


A RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT. 

A certain green customer, who was a stranger to 
mirrors, and who stepped into the cabin of one of 
our ocean steamers, stepping in front of a large 
pier-glass, which he took for a door, he said: 

“ I say, mister, when does this here boat start?’ 

Getting no reply from the dumb reflection before 
him, he again repeated : 

“I say, mister, when does this here boat start ?”’ 

Incensed at the still silent figure, he broke out: 

“Go to thunder, you darned sassafras-colored, 
shock-headed bull-calf! You don’t look as if you 
knew much, anyhow.” 


A WITTY BISHOP. 

Mr. Alfred Bloomfield; son’of the late Bishopiof 
London (whose activity-end influence in church 
matters made Sydney Smith say he was the Church 
of England upon earth), has published a memoir of 
his father, from which we extract one or two char-, 
acteristic anecdotes: 

“When a friend of the bishop’s was once inter- 
ceding with him on behalf of a clergyman who was 
constantly in debt, and had more than once been 
insolvent, but who was a man of talents and elo-" 
quence, he concluded His eulégium by saying, ‘In 
fact, my lord, he a St. Paul.’— Yes,’ te- 
plied the bishop, drily, ‘in prisons oft.’. And when, 
at the eonsegration of a church, where the choral 
parts of the service had been a failure, the incum- 
bent had asked him what he had thought of the 
music, he replied, ‘ Well, at least it was according 


to scriptural precedent—the singers went before, 
the minstrels followed after.’’ A clergyman, who 
had sought preferment in many quarters and had 
failed, once said to‘him, *I never got anything | 
asked for.’—' And I,’ replied the bishop, with char. 
acteristic wittiness, ‘never asked for anything I got.’ 


FUSSY TRAVELLERS. 
There is a class of travellers who are so decided. 
ly fussy and eager im seeking their own conven- 


ience, that they are a perpetual annoyance, if not a 
nuisance, in all public conveyances. We saw a 


‘live specimen ef this genus homo in the cars the 


other day. a fussy gentleman of some two hundred 
and fifty pounds weight. Le was accompanied by 
his wife and child, and they managed to occupy 
three seats. When we neared the place of change, 
he would gather up overcoat, shawls, and an arm- 
ful of et ceteras, and station himself at the door of 
the car, ready for a hasty exit. As no one could 
conveniently pass him, on account of his great ro- 
tundity, he was generally the first to enter’ the 
other train, and turning over the back of one of the 
seats so as to have his wife and child near each 
other, he would fill three seats with his loose bag- 
gage, and thus secure them. Then came the wile 
and child with pillows, and each took an entire 
seat, while be possessed himself of .a third, which 
was a virtual ejectment of all others, for no one 
was content to take one-third of a seat where they 
were legally entitled to one-half. Offering a seat 
to some one who declined it, he said, “I always 
like to be accommodating,”” while he chuckled at 
the thought that his unwieldy dimensions utterly 
forbade a joint tenancy of the seat. This fat gentle- 
man had a free pass, and may have concluded that 
it gave him a proscriptive right to seek his own ease. 


SANDY'S COOLNESS. 

Sandy M’Lauchlain, the beadle at Dunfermline, 
was a little man, with sharp brown eyes and 8 
méuth expressive of fun. One day the minister, 
Mr. Johnstone, was on his way down from the 
manse to the High Street after breakfast, as was 
his wont, to get his letters at. the post-office, and 
see the only newspaper which then came to en- 
lighten the inhabitants with news of public and 
foreign affairs. Observing Sandy slinking along 
the opposite side of the Cross, as if to avoid a meet- 
ing, Mr. Johnstone ‘called out, in his fine, sonorous 
voice, “Saunders, I wish to speak to you.” With 
some reluctance, Sandy came slowly forward, lift- 
ing ‘his bonnet, atid pulling his forelock. After 
giving Sandy certain directions about kirk matters, 
the minister sniffed onéé oF fwice, and remarked, 
“ Saundets, I fear you liave been‘ tasting’ (taking 
a glass) this morning.” —“ "Deed, sur,” replied 
Sandy, with the eoolest. effrontery, set off with « 
droll glance of his brown. eyes, “Deed, sir, I was 
just agon’ to observe I thought there was a smell 
of spirits amang us this morning.” 
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SCROOCHED A LITTLE. 

Miss Fitznapcy, elderly maiden, charged Mr. 
Cleaver, the gay young man accustomed to carry 
home her marketing, with having forcibly kissed 
her in the entry of her own house. Mr. Cleaver, 
though proud of his personal appearance, was 
short, considering his whiskers ; his height, even in 
French boots, is only four feeteleven. Fitgnancy, 
on the contrary, ran up a foot higher, and stayed 
there, being of a remarkably rigid deportment. 
She swore the abbreviated yet amorous butcher 
kissed her by assault, and hauled him up for it. 
Butcher, with some expression of disgust more em- 
phatic than necessary, denied the charge. Butcher 


was fat; lady wasn’t. Cleayer had an‘ antipathy | 


to “scraggy "’ women, and vowed he hadn’t kissed 
her and wouldn’t. Money couldn’t hire him to. 

inquires of the lady the 

when, where, how, Lady replies 

with peculiarity. On Monday morning, at ten o’- 
clock, in the entry; resisted all she could, but he 
persevered and triumphed. Lawyer asks: 

“ Did not he stand on anything but the floor?” 

“No, he stood on the floor; no chair, stool, or 
anything else,’’ 

“But, madam, this is impossible~you are ¢ twelve 
inches taller. How could he reach your lips ?’’ 

Lady hadn’t thought of that. But she was not 
to be tripped up by the glibbest lawyer of them,all ; 
80 she replies : 

“0, ha—well, I know!—yes, to be sure! But 
then, you know, J scrooched a little!” 

“Exactly! Thank you, madam. That will do.” 

“Nothing further, your honor.” 

Verdict for the short defendant. 
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THEY TURNED OUT. 


Thirty years ago, although the first North River 
steamboats greatly facilitated the traveling be- 
tween Albany and New York, as they generally 
insured a passage of twenty-four hours or a little 
more, they were frequently so crowded that even 
‘those who had’ secured berths had very little com- 
fort during the night; and it often occurred that on 
going to bed the berth would be found occupied by 
some interloper, in which case an appeal to the 
captain was necessary. 

On board the Chancellor Livingston the ejection 
of the intruder was a short process—the robust 
frame, the voice potential, and the determined as- 
pect of Commodore Wiswall, convinced the unlaw- 
ful occupant of the prudence of immediately vacat- 
ing the premises; but Captain Roorbach, of the 
Paragon, was a small man, of mild voice, of pleas- 
ant countenance, with no belligerent features, and 
his mandates were not so readily obeyed. 

“On one occasion we were going down in the 
Paragon when she was very much ¢rowded, and at 
the usual time of tarning in, on drawing the cur- 
‘tains of our berth, we found a very ugly-locking 
customer rolled into it, boots and all, on the outside 


of the quilt. We made complaint to Captain Roor- 
bach, and while doing so two other passengers 
came similarly aggrieved. The captain promised 
redress, and beginning with us, he drew the cur- 
tains ef our berth, and thus addressed the man 
inside: 

“The berth you are in, sir, has been secured by 
this gentleman, and you must give it up.” 

The intruder looked at both of us deliberately, 
and replied : 

“ You and the gentleman may go to thunder! I 
have got possession, and I mean to keep it.”’ 

“You will not give it up, then?’ responded the 
captain. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“ Call Sam,” said the captain to one of the waiters. 

“Call two Sams, if you will,” growled the recu- 
sant. 

In afew minutes the waiter returned, and with 
him the cook, a darky of six feet two, of herculean 
proportions. 

“ Will you come out, sir?’’ said the captain. 

“No,” was again the answer. 

But the intruder, catching a gimnce at Sam be- 
fore he could step forward : 

* Yes, I will,” he added, and bounced out. 

“ Any more, ser?” asked Sam. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “there are two in the 
opposite berths.” 

“No, there isn't,” cried two voices, as a man 
tumbled ‘out of eae. The sight of Sam was 
enough; and really the hug of a grizzly bear would 
scarcely have been more formidable than the cluteh 
of the gigantic ebony. 


A TERRIBLE CASE OF GREENNESS. 

A few weeks ago a newly-marftied couple arrived 
in one of the Western cities, and ‘took a room at a 
Hotel. Tt was quite évident that the party were 
unfamiliar with metropolitan sights. The rooms, 
corridors, marble floors, and gorgeous drawing- 
room, drew ftom them the most ingenuous remarks 
of surprise. In the evening they visited the the- 
atre, and were much astonished at its magnificence. 
Nothing more was thought of the verdant couple, 
till about one o’clock in the morning, at which time 
the boot-black observed ‘the Benedict seated in the 
hall near the door of his room. He asked the pol- 
isher of understandings if he could see the clerk. 
In a few moments that individual was at his side, 
and politely asked what was needed. 

“Conldn’t you make me a bed in the parlor?” 
cried the disconsolate individual. 

“Tn the parlor?” cried the clerk. “I am afraid 
not.” 

“Wall, I would like to have one spread down 
sothewheres.” 

“Why don’t you go into your room?” tind ‘the 
clerk. 

“T don't Hke to,” said the bashful swain. 
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“ Why, what's the matter?” continued the clerk. 
“ Has your wife turned you out of the room?” 

“No,” said he, drawling, “but you see I have 
never been married before, and so [ don’t much 
like to go in, particularly in a strange place.” 

“©, go right in,” said the clerk, “she wont 
think it at all wreng.” 

Here the door of the roem opened about an inch, 
and through the aperture came a voice, coaxingly 
saying: 

“Do come in, John, I wont hurt you! I've 
blowed out the gas, and it's all dark here,” 

The odor of the room assured the cletk that she 
had indeed “blowed out the gas,”’ so pushing the 
door open, he stopped the flow, raised a window, 
and returned to the ball to persuade the verdant 
husband to retire with his wife. All arguments 
were fruitless, however, and he was compelled to 
assign the simple individual a separate room from 
that his wife was in that night. 

There are but few men in these parts quite so 
green as that. 


>> 


FRENCH ANECDOTES. 

A friend, who is travelling in, “France, sends us 
the following anecdotes;which he has picked up in 
Paris. All are worthy of perusal: 

A man under sentence of death, while in prison 
allowed his hair and beard to grow to a great 
length. On theday on which he was to be brought 
before the court to see whether the sentence would 
be commuted or carried into effect, the jailor ad- 
vised him to shave and have his hair cut, in order 
to make a decent appearance. ‘* What's the use of 
spending five sous?” said the prisoner; “ before 
having my head dressed, I wish to know if it be- 
longs tome!” 

A rhymester lately wrote a sonnet in which the 
lettar O was not employed. This feat accomplish- 
ed, he hastened to. show his work to a poet of Mar- 
seilles, well known for his repartees. “This son- 
net is very good,” said Mery, “very good, inas- 
much as you have left out the letter O; but it 
would have been still better, if you had also left 
out all the other letters of the alphabet.” 

A lawyer was once pleading a case in court be- 
fore the full bench. The.chief justice whispered in 
his neighbor's ear, but loud enough to be heard by 
others, “I'll wager he lies." The lawyer, not in 
the least disconcerted, drew his purse from his 
pocket, and, laying it on the bar, exclaimed, * Put 
down your money—I take the bet!” 

Mile. Georges, a few months since, played. the 
part of Andromachus, in a country town. One of 
the lions of the place, after the play, complimented 
her on her performance. “ Alas!’ said the ex- 
great actress, “to render that part well, one should 
be young and handsome.”’—*“ Ah, madam,” cried 
the gallant, “you have just given us proof of the 
contrary.” 

‘A countryman, who had lost a sum of money at 
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play, happened to sleep with the winner. In the 
course of the night the latter felt the hand of the 
former under his pillow. “What ate you about?” 
he asked. “Nothing,” replied the countryman, 
“T am only taking my revenge.” 

The other day I met one of my friends, an exce}. 
lent man; he was in deep mourning—black coat, 
pants, vest, gloves, cravat, and crape areund his 
hat. He was slowly walking, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground. “Ah, my friend,” said I, “what 
have you lost?”—“TI have lost nothing,” he re- 
plied, “I am a widower.” 

A well known statesman was accustomed to fish 
in ote particular spot near the bridge of Zena, and 
had become so much attached ‘to the place, that he 
could not bear to have any one else occupy it. One 
morning he found the place occupied, the next day 
the same, and the day after. The statesman made 
inquiries respecting ‘the intruder, and ascertained 
that ‘he had been a government clerk, but had re- 
cently been discharged. ‘Two days after, the clerk 
was reinstated in his employment, and the states- 
man again took possession of his fishing-place. 

The Duke of H. had’ a son, a student at the 
Bonaparte Lyceum. At the distribution of the 
prizes, this son returned home without a single one, 
at which the duke was very angry. “Go, sir,” 
said he to him, “ go to bed—go lock yourself up in 
your room, and bring me the key.” 

Madame Boivin, of Pastiglime Street, for two 
years had vainly tried to get her pay for two dozen 
of cravats which Mr. L., a young fop, suspected of 


_living a little at the expense of confiding trades- 


men, had bought of her. At Jast she sent her bill, 
couched in these terms :—“ Mr. L., Dr. to two dozen 
of fancy satin gend'’armes.’—“ What does this 
mean ?”’ asked Mr. L. “What are satin gen- 
d’armes?””—“ They are doubtless your cravats,” 
was the reply, “because they take a thief by the 
throat every morning.’’ 


AN UNKIND CUT. 

A few days ago, says the Cape Cod Advertiser, 
a well dressed stranger sauntered down on one of 
our wharves for the purposes of seeing the sights 
and enjoying himself generally. In order to get 
more extended prospect, he mounted a hogshead 
filled with blabber; and while gazing at the beau- 
tifal harbor prospect, he lost his balance, and in he 
went upto his neck in sweet blubber. Fortunately 
some, persons were near at hand, who succeeded in 
extricating him from his unfortunate predicament; 
but his new suit, was completely ruined, and he 


presented a most sorry spectacle. He was taken 
: into a building and wrung out; but the owner of 


the premises, demanded a quarter for the oil he had 
soaked up in. his clothes, which was the most un- 
kind cut ofall, He forked over the money and 
left for his boarding-house, fully satisfied that be 
had seen the elephant, and paid his admission fee 
in full. 
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\The “ gentlemanly landlord ” offers a rovsting-place for the party. "Mr. Jones and ladies indignant. 
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Jones and his party attempt to ascend the mount. Wade mii. 
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Astonishment and indignation of the Jones family when the “ gentlemanly landlord” presented the bill. 
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